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LITERATURE. 


A STILL DAY IN AUTUMN. 
BY MRS, SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 
I love to wander through the woodlands hoary. 
In the soft gloom of an autumnal day, 


When Summer gathers up her robes of glory 
And, like a dream of beauty, glides away. 








How through each loved, familiar path she lingers, 
Serenely smiling through the golden mist, 
Tinting the wild grape with her dewy fingers, 
Till the cool emerald turns to amethyst,— 


Kindling the faint stars of the hazel, shining 

To light the gloom of Autumn’s mouldering halls, 
With hoary plumes the clematis entwining, 

Where, o’er the rock, her withered garland falls. 


. Warm lights are on the sleepy uplands waning 
Beneath dark clouds along the horizon rolled, 
Till the slant sunbeams through their fringes raining, 
Bathe all the hills in melancholy gold. 


The moist winds breathe of crispéd leaves and flowers, 
In the damp hollows of the woodland sown, 
Mingling the freshness of autumnal showers 
With spicy airs from cedarn alleys blown. 


Beside the brook and on the umbered meadow, 
Where yellow fern-tufts fleck the faded ground, 

With folded lids beneath their palmy shadow. 
The gentian nods, in dewy slumbers bound. 


Upon those soft, fring’d lids the bee sits brooding 
Mike a fond lover loth to say farewell ; 

Or, with shut wings, through silken folds intruding, 
Creeps near her heart his drowsy tale to tell. 


TH nchloaly eivag Rom eprey tp 
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Silent as 9 sweet, wealant thought, that only 
Shows its bright wings and softly glides away. 


The scentless flowers, in the warm sunlight dreaming, 
Forget to breathe their fulness of delight,— 

And through the trancéd woods soft airs are streaming, 
Still as the dew-fall of the sammer night. 


So, in my heart, a sweet, unwonted feeling 
Stirs, like the wind in ocean’s hollow shell, 

Through all its secret chambers sadly stealing, 
Yet finds no word its mystic charm to tell. 


ON THE DEATH OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, 
BY W. ALLINGHAM. 


Would War were dead! . . . Yet when a warrior dies 
Like this one, to his knell a pulse rebounds— 

Our world is poorer by a noble man. 

Napier is hush’d—flerce conqueror of Scinde 

And righteous ruler. Through a sickly frame, 
Shatter’d with war, the spiritual fire 

Blazed torchlike on the battle’s vanward surge ; 
And over great submissive monarchies 

Shone steady and benign. From east to west 

All true men hail’d the heroic fulgency 

Lit from Truth’s altar ; but the false and mean 
Transfix’d with rays like bayonets, cower’d and curs’d. 
A noble man—in two words, not in one, 

And England bankrupt for the difference! 

Yet England knew him, and a richer wreath 

Had crown’d, in proof, the statue of his fame, 

Were they, from all who could not reach so high, J 
The best and not the impudentest few, 

Upon the platform, As the record is, 

Napier ennobles England. Be it so. 

Sleep, thou war-shatter’d frame! Brave spirit, rise 
From the yet warlike Earth to a grander world, 
And clothe thyself in God’s eternal peace! 


— > 


FORTUNES OF THE WIFE OF THE GREAT 
CONDE. 


There are few to whom the name and merits of the great Condé are 
unknown, and who have not heard of the great deeds performed by the 
victor of Rocroy at the early age of twenty-one ; but there may be some 
who have heard little of Clémence de Mailié, his wife, save that she was 
the niece a) poy Fe re : he virtues, her sufferings, her heroism, 
are unreco in the histories which give 
ore a ye diode ef even. give so pompous an account of her 

There was a magnificent ball given in the palace of Cardinal Richelieu 
on the night of the 7th of February 1641. he whole of a noble suite of 
rooms, extending round three sides of the courtyard, were brilliantly light- 
ed up, and thrown open for the reception of the most noble and distinguished 

rsons in Paris. There was everywhere the sweetest music swelling through 

lofty rooms, and graceful bands of dancers keeping time to its strains ; 
there were light girlish figures, and stately matronly ones; young men 
dressed in all the foppery of the period, whispering soft nothings to the 
zoang ne beautiful ; and grave politicians on the watch to observe whom 
the king spoke to, and Richelieu smiled on. There was Anne of Austria, 
and her enfeebled husband Louis XIIL, the beautiful Genevieve de Bour- 
bon, afterwards Duchesse de Longueville, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
the swarthy Italian Mazarin, and many others distin ed in the annals 
of their period. But why happens it that so gay and brilliant a company 
is this night assembled in the halls of the Cardinal de Richelieu? Do you 
see that young girl, apparently not more than thirteen years of age, sit- 
ting near the queen ?—she is rather pale, though extremely fair, with 
large, thoughtful blue eyes, and rich brown hair. That is Claire Clémence 
de llé, niece of Richelieu ; and do you see standing near the further 
entrance of the room that haughty-looking youpg man, with piercing eyes, 
aquiline nose, and severe moath? He is Louis Duc d’Enghien, afterwards 
Prince de Condé ; and the magnificent féte is to celebrate the betroth- 
al of this prince of the blood with the niece of the parvenu minister. I]I- 








-omened engagement! From time to time the duke throws a satirical, dis- 


A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 
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dainfal glance at the poor little bride and then turns away to talk with 
the distinguished-looking group near him. Clémence, who sat tolerably 
composed and undisturbed all the evening, is now engaged in conversation 
with the queen, and a ae me cavalier, who is standing with his 
plumed hat in his hand before them. Heissaying: “ Now, mademoiselle, 
that her majesty has condescended to urge my request, may I hope no 
longer to sue in vain for the honour of being your partner in the next 
courante ?” 

The colour came and went in the cheeks of the child—for such, in spite 
of her engagement, she must be termed—and she hurriedly said ; “She 
hoped the queen and Monsieur de St. Valaye wonld excuse her—she had 
danced so little.” 

“Then it is time you should begin, chére petite,” replied the queen: 
“ you must no longer be considered as a child. I much wish to have the 
pleasure of seeing you dance this cowrante with Monsieur de St. Valaye 
before I retire.”’ 

The tear which was just sparkling in Clémence’s eye, must, I fear, have 
proclaimed her a child still, when a voice behind settled the matter for her, 
and made her swallow her tears with the best grace she might, by saying : 
“My niece will have much pleasure in dancing with you, monsieur ;” and 
then turning to the queen, Richelieu excused her bashfulness on account of 
her soelebed education. 

Clemence did not dream of disobeying her uncle ; she rose from her seat, 
and M. de St. Valaye touching the tips of the little fingers with his, led 
her to her place in the dance. Diamonds glittered, and rich silks rustled 
as she moved along, and began to dance, timidly indeed, but not ungrace- 
fully ; and the queea was in the act of expressing her admiration, in an- 
swer to some remark of Richelieu’s, when, alas for poor Clémence! in the 
very act of performing a deep reverence, she stumbled and fell ; the cause 
of ‘her disaster displaying itself at the same time in the shape of so enor- 


could even walk in them : o- had beer given her to increase her height. 
No motives of kindness or good-breeding could restrain the laughter of the 
spectators; as M. de St. Valaye raised her, the tears which had been for 
some time lurking near, burst forth, for she had hurt herself much, falling 
on the hard parquet floor: but her ear caught the sound of one mocking 
laugh high above the rest, and looking towards the place where the Duc 
d’Enghien stood, she saw the sharp glance of contempt and dislike he 
threw at her. The poor girl shuddered, and put her hands on her eyes. 
Then recovering herself with a strong effort, she turned to her partner, 
gently apologised for her awkwardness, and insisted on finishing the dance, 
which she did with much grace and self- ’ 

But the praises which Anne of Austria bestowed on her when she re- 
turned to her seat, were unheard. That mocking laugh and that deadly 
look were t to her imagination, haunting her like a frightful vision 
of impending evil, for many a long day. 

It was two years after the marriage of the youthful Clémence and her re- 
lactant bridegroom, that a large family-party was assembled in the Hotel 
de Condé, to greet the return of the victorious Duc d’Enghien from the 
successful campaign of Rocroy. Clémence was there, but sitting unnoticed 
in one of the deep window recesses, for her powerful uncle was dead, and 
the proud family of Condé had no longer an inducement to treat with any 
distinction his orphan niece. 

She was taller than when we saw her last, even when she had the aid 
of ber high-heeled shoes, though still rather under the middle height ; 
and her sweet intellectual countenance was animated by a more tender 
expression than ever, as she gazed on her child, an infant of three months’ 
old who was lying on her lap. Her fair young cheek was tinged with a 
flush of excitement : she was waiting the moment when she should place 
her child in the arms of his father, and be able to read in his eyes the 
hope that for its sake he would give her the love she had so long sought 
in vain. 

She had borne with patience his cold indifference before he left her : 
she was still so much a child as hardly to know or value her rights of af- 
fection ; but the birth of the little Henri had opened to her thoughts and 
feelings she had not before experienced. She had learned, with a heart 
throbbing with pride, of her husband’s victories and his glory; and she 
now hoped to gain the affection of the hero, and to be able to offer in 
words the sympathy her heart felt so deeply. She longed to be to him all 
that he was to her, forgetting, in her inexperience, poor child, that the 
love which is the sole object of a woman’s life, makes but a very small 
part of the hopes and cares that throng the busy brain of a man. 

A distant huzza was heard in the streets, then the sound of wheels and 
horses’ feet ; and accompanied by his father and brother, and greeted by 
the enthusiastic shouts of the populace, the young Duc d’Enghein rode 
proudly into the courtyard, and in a few moments entered the saloon. 

One by one, he greeted his assembled relations; and last of all, Clé- 
mence, having placed her child in his nurse’s arms, came forward alone, 
with her dark-blue eyes gleaming through tears of joy, and endeavoured 
to take his hand and put it toher lips. He drew it a!most roughly away; 
and turning to his infant son, caressed him, and spoke of him with evident 
pleasure to his mother and sister. Still, not a word to his poor wife the 
whole of that long evening, not even a kindly glance. 

“ It was my fault,” thought Clémence ; “ it was so silly in me to cry: 
he must have thought me a baby still. I will try and speak to him.” 

So she waited till the guests were gone, and then coming up to him, 
as he stood ae inst the lofty chimney-piece, she said : “ Louis, I 
am the only one who has not congratulated you in words on your triumph- 
ant return ; but, believe me, no one has felt it more thanI. Every time 
I heard you were going to attack the enemy hew my heart trembled with 
anxiety—how earnestly I entreated God to preserve you unharmed; and 
then when I was told of your triumphs, I was so happy, | felt so proud in 
= the wife of »—— 

“ Tt must be a novel sensation, I should imagine,”’ interrupted the Duc 
d’Enghein, “ for a bourgeoise to have anything to be proud of; but it 
may diminish in some degree your triumph, madame, to know, that had 
it in the least depended on me, you wonld never have had the smallest 
share in the dignities of the house of Condé—honours which have re- 
mained until now unsullied by a degrading alliance.” } 

“It was not my fault,” replied Clémence mournfully ; “ my inclina- 
tions were no more consulted than yours, although I must own to feelin 
pride in my connection with a family you have rendered doubly illus- 
trious. , monsieur, forgive my involuntary crime; for the sake of my 
little Henri, cast me not altogether from your heart. You will love him 
at least?’ she added hurriedly. 

“ T have no intention, madame, of neglecting my son on account of his 
mother’s defects. Have you any further commands for me? if not, I am 
wearied, and will retire ;” and with a profound bow, the duke left the 
apartment. 

An interval of seven years elapsed before the scenes took place we are 
now about to sketch. The wars of the Fronde have commenced ; the Duc 
a’Eanghien, now become Prince de Condé by his father’s death, at first the 
idol of the court, and general of the royal armies, has gradually lost fa- 
vour ; been acc’ of combining with the Frondeurs, and through the ar- 
tifices of Mazarin, been sent to the Castle of Vincennes, together with his 
— the Prince de Conti, and his brother-in-law, the Duc de Lengue- 
ville. 





mously high-heeled a pair of shoes, that it wasa marvel the poor child | dan 





OFFICE, NO. 10, PARK PLACE 


The princess-dowager, Madanie de Longueville, and Clémence, were 
holding a melancholy council at the Chateau de Chantill ,» hot only re- 
specting the best means of restoring the princes to liberty, bat of provid- 
ing for their own safety—for a poet Rene of guards had been sent 
Chantilly from Soissons, and a Jettre-de-cachet was daily expected. 
nét, the faithful adviser of the unfortunate princesses, proposed the 
young duke beyond the Loire, and endeavouring to raise there a ~~ - in 

is father’s favour. Some urged submission, some resistance—none asked 
the opinion of Clémence, who was still treated by all as a child, when her 
sweet clear voice was suddenly heard in the pause of the debate. “ I am 
not,” she said, “ either of an age or of an e ence that should entitle 
me to give my advice: I have no other wish to pay all deference to 
that . my aeeren ie but I entreat her most humbly, that whatever 
may happen, 1 may not be separated from my son—my only remaining 
nope i will ee — a with lor ee - I may 

ave to encounter; and 1 am toe myself to an for 
service of the prince, my husband.” sale fuiet 4 2 

Tears filled the eyes of the proud daughter of Montmorency at the no- 
ble words of the despised Clémence. “ Since we both,” said she, “ have 
but one object, we will both share the same fate, and unite in bringing up 
your son in the fear of God and the service of his king.” 

But it was not so to be: the aged mother of Condé died of grief and 
anxiety long before her son was released from the dreary so fatal 
to his race ; and Clémence and her son were compelled to fly from Chan- 
tilly in disguise almost immediately after, leaving her English maid-of- 
honour, Miss Gerbier, and the ener’s son, to personate her and the 
young duke. She retired to Montiond, in Berri, where, with the bo 
skill and secrecy, she succeeded in levying a considerable force, in 
exciting the neighbouring gentry to her cause. When at length obli 
to leave Montiond, she went to Bordeaux, reaching it after incred 

ger and which were supported with the most 
heroism. The populacethere received her with enthusiasm, shouting, as 
she and her son passed down the street: “ Vive le roi, et les 
bas Mazarin!” The parliament of Bordeaux were not equally en’ 
astic ; but they a decree, permitting her residence in the town. 

To defray the expenses of the war, Clémence pro her jewels ; but as 
this was etill insufficient, Spain was applied to for help; and Don Joseph 
Ouzorio was sent with three frigates, some bullion 


more Lajos 
The arrival of the Spaniards irritated sen the magistrates of 


ul 


deaux, who passed a decree expressive of their tion. The 
pulace, excited secretly by the Duc de Bouillon, a ndging 
the pri , rose against the pari: and rye ber, the mem- 
bers. Duce A) Bouillon and Rochefonesuld to aid in 
ing anger s but mence never shrank from a duty which lay before |} 
only by a tingte equerry, she went to where all 
was confasion, every one, including the president, g at once. 
She had a great talent for public speaking, and there was none there 
but felt the charm of her manner, when, falling on one knee, she implored 
them not toabandon her cause. “ I demand justice from the king, in your 
persons, against the violence of Cardinal Mazarin, and place m and 
my son in your hands ; he is the only one of his house now at liberty ; his 
father isin irons. Have compassion on the most unfortunate and the 
most unjustly persecuted family in France.” 

Still, they would come to no decision. Then the princess offered to 
out, and endeavour to persuade the mob to disperse, that they might de- 
liberate — But the moment she reached the door, some of the fore- 
most rioters hurled her back, exclaiming they would not allow her to pass 
till she had gained all she wanted from the parliament. 

“ They have given me all I asked,” she exclaimed ; still they would 
not listen to her, but shouted at the top of their lungs: “ Vive le roi, et 
les princes, et & bas Mazarin!’’ She returned into the Assembly, hope- 
less of making herself understood by her self-willed friends. On the way, 
however, she was met by one of the officials, exclaiming , ‘‘ Ah, madame, 
we have just heard that one of the jurats has assembled a nee of well- 
disposed towns-people, who will soon cut down this rabble. ou will 
come this way, you will see them scattering like the leaves from the vines 
in autumn, when the mistral blows.” 

But Clémence had no wish to see the blood flow of men whose ardour in 
her behalf had been their greatest crime. She presented herself again at 
the door. “I implore you, my friends,” she cried, “ disperse as quickly 
and quietly as possible. You will be fired on—you will be slaughtered ! 
For the love of Heaven, go!’ 

“ Not till you have obtained satisfaction from these traitors, madame,’’ 
said a burly vintner, shaking a huge club he held in his hand. “ We will 
defend you against them and the scoundrel Mazarin, to the last drop of 
our blood ;” and the everlasting cry, ‘“ Vive le roi, et les princes, et a bas 
Mazarin !’’ went round ; for there is nothing a mob, and a French one par- 
ticularly, are so constant to as a form of words. 

“Make way--make way for me!’’ said Clémence: “do not let your 
blood be on my head.” ; 

She saw the troops of the jurat advancing and exclaiming : “ Let those 
who love me, follow !”’ plunged into the crowd, followed by a few gentle- 
men. She struggled on, regardless of the drawn swords that were every- 
where flashing round her; two men were killed close beside her, the bod: 
of one falling across her path. Still she pressed onwards, till she arrived 
at the spot where the troops of the jurat and the mob, who had formed 
themselves into some degree of order, were confronting each other. Their 
muskets were levelled, and the order to fire was within a moment of being 
given as she rushed into the space between the combatants. 

‘“* Hold—hold!” she shrieked : “do not fire. Lay down your arms, [ 
entreat—I command you. I am the Princesse de Condé,” she continued, 
observing hesitation in the faces of some ; ‘‘ and, oh, can it be for my sake 
that the inhabitants of so noble and generous a city are thus arrayed in 
deadly feud against each other? There are enough of common enemies 
without the walls; the troops of Mazarin will soon be upon us; direct 
your energies into a noble defence of your city and your rights, instead of 
wasting them in these miserable dissensions. Brave Bordelais !"’—address- 
ing the mob—“ I thank you from my heart for your zeal in my son’s and 
husband’s behalf; but, believe me, you can best serve us now by returning 
to your homes ; the parliament has granted me all I could ask.” Then 


g 


g | turning to the commander, she entreated him to withdraw his men, point- 


ing to the slowly retiring mob in proof of force being no longer necessary. 

Thus through the courage and presence of mind of a woman, till now 
unused to take a prominent part of any kind, was this dangerous insurrec- 
tion quelled with scarcely any bloodshed ; and she continued to be the 
soul of #1 the movements that were made in her husband’s favour in the 
south of France. At length Condé was set at liberty, principally through 
the heroic exertions of his despised and neglected wife. 

Surely so proved, so devoted a love, deserved to meet with some return : 
for the moment, even the hard heart of Condé was moved, and for a few 
months Clémence was treated with gentleness and respect. The sequel 
will appear in the following scene :— 

“ Any more business to be settled to-day, Le Tellier ?”’ said Louis XTV., 
at the close of a long session of the council. “I think we had a long 
morning’s work of it.” 

“Only one affair more, sire,’ replied the minister : “this letter, ad- 





dressed to me by Monsieur le Prince de Condé, declaring his determina- 
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tion never to set foot in Paris so long as his wife remains there: he de- 
sires, I believe, a lettre-de-cachet to detain her prisoner for life.”’ 

“« Pardieu!”’ exclaimed the Grand Monarque ; “after all she has done 
and suffered for him, that is too bad; and‘surely he makes her suffer 
enough without this. Why, I am told that when he had joined the Span- 
jards against us, after she had crossed the sea to goto him and her son in 
F'anders, at the imminent peril of her life, all the p ans telling her 
it would kill her, he actually refused to see her ; ie remained the 
whole winter by herself in a miserable bourgeois house at Valenciences.” 

“ Yes,” said Le Tellier ; “ and for the sake of joining him she refused 
pa oar magnificent offers made to her by Mazarin, to induce her to re- 
main in France.” 

“ And sold her jewels and estates, to give him money to support the 
war,’ added Fouquex. 

“ Well,’ replied the king, “I am of opinion that we should refuse this 

uest of our worthy cousin. I see no ground for imprisoning the poor 
princess ; and what will her son, D’Enghien say to it ?’ 

“ Your majesty need fear no opposition on the of the Duc d’En- 

ien,”’ said Le Tellier with a sarcastic smile. ‘“ The me of his mo- 

er’s love and services is swallowed up in his admiration of the estates of 
the Maréchal de Brézé [Clémence’s father] ; he is most active in urging 
the prince’s request.” 

“ Ah, is it indeed so?” said Louis, much shocked, for his conduct to his 
own mother had been exemplary. “Then may Heaven help the poor 
woman, ifeher own-son turns against her !” 

“ Her life is almost that of a prisoner .’’ pursued le Tellier. “If 
your Sry as d grants this, you will greatly oblige the Prince de Condé, 
whom it is important to please ; and the mere change of place can make 
but little difference to la Princesse.”’ 

A few sophistries of this sort sufficed for Louis, who was seldom very 
eager where his own interests were not concerned; and the lettre-de- 
cachet was signed and sealed, con’ in the usual form, the greetin 
of the monarch to his well-beloved subject, Claire Clémence de Maillé, 
and stating that, in his condescending care for her health, he considered a 
residence at his castle of Chateauroux would be more salutary than her 
present abode ; commanding her to remain there until such time as his 
oo should be further made known to her on the subject. 

castle of Chateauroux stands perched on the summit of a gray, pre- 
cipitous rock, with the town to which it gives its name clustered behind 
it on the more sloping side. From the summit of the gloomy donjon, the 
wanders over as lovely a scene as any that is to be found in France. 
Indre winds like a band of silver studded with emeralds—for beautiful 
islands, covered with trees, rise here from its bosom—through the plain: 
and mingling in the sunny distance, lie vineyards, orchards, lowly farm- 
, and stately chateaux, till the view is bounded by those blue 
hills whence Clémence had once called together so many brave hearts in 
defence of her husband. And here, on a lovely spring evening in the year 
1671, the first evening of her captivity, Clémence de Maiflé leaned over 
the battlements, with eyes fixed on the scene below, but with thoughts 
wandering far away. 

The day before, a helpless, oppressed prisoner, she had crossed that 
Loire, which, twice before, she had passed at the head of an army, in the 
defence of her son and husband. She had seen that son and husband treat 
her with hatred and scorn, anxious only to make her sign the deed which 
transferred her property to them, and had fainted in her son’s arms on 
bidding him farewell. Then the days at Bordeaux arose to her view, 
when her glance animated thousands, and her word was law, and she, her- 
self was filled with the blissful buoyant hope of gaining the love and es- 


* teem of the husband for whom she would willingly have died. Now, all 


* to lay upon 


was gone—husband, child, friends, wealth, fame, station, liberty! How 
can she bear it? 

“But oh, I am very, very wrong,” she thought, raising her eyes to the 
clear blue heaven. “If God gave me strength then, when,I was a mere 
child in experience and understanding, to plead my husband’s cause be- 
fore thousands, and encourage armed men to baitle in his behalf. He will 
not fail me now, when my only task is to bear patiently what He sees fit 
me. But oh, D’Enghien, my son! my sont nature should 

ve pleaded for mein your heart. O God! give me grace, give me for- 
tude, to bear the heavy grief of feeling that my own son is my bitterest 


' enemy.” And strength was given to the desolate one—strength to bear 


Posey etn ears of confinement ; for her death, which took place in 1694, 
her only deliverance. 


_ She survived her husband eight years; but his d was scrupulously 
from her, lest she should endeavour to Recover liberty. 

. might have themselves the trouble. t Was in the 
‘World to tempt Cl toreturn to it? Her friends were , her un- 
natural son eee any bee she come back, ‘a spirit from the 


the gay and thoughtless living? She the gray old | pa 
Walle of Chateauroux, worn out with infirmities an Aa baw thankful 


and happy that the long trial was over, and that the bright day of reward, 
80 long looked for, had come at last. 





A CHAPTER ON CATS. 


BY ANGUS B. REACH, 


The “common domestic cat’’—as elementary books of natural histo 
call our fireside-sitting, garden-haunting, and roof-frequenting " 
a creature to whose qualities and true gharacteristics I hardly think the 
world does justice. Forlorn old women, who wanted something to love— 
and, for that matter, prim old maids, who experienced in a less elevated 
degree the same sensation—were bad patrons for raising in the scale 
of popular favour ; and, although great philosophers t writers— 
a my mee ohnson, Scott, Joanna Bailli favourites 
of the feline race, and left their names to posterity, yet the great majority 
of men pin their quadrupedal affections upon instead. The quiet 
characteristics and unobtrusive traits of character of poor puss are passed 
over unnoticed andjanknown. The dog, with moral and instinctive linea- 
ments more prononcés--and, I do not deny it, more elevated in their na- 
ture than are pussy’s humbler gifts—has become the universal favourite. 
You hear the dog’s clatter on the stair—never the velvet foot-fall of the 
cat : the one rouses you, the other produces no effect. Yet the paw of the 

cat isa thousand times more artistic and curious than that of the dog. 

One of the results of the careless estimate of cats—as a species of all 
but worthless animals, destitute of the fine affection and noble instincts of 
the dog, and fit only for watching at a mouse-hole—has been to foster, if 
not to create, among boys a degree of habitual cruelty to the creature, 
which is anything but creditable to those who allow its tical develop- 
ment. “A good dog for cats,’’ meaning a ferocious bull-terrier which can 
worry sg puss in a couple of shakes, is a common expression among 
ocious juveniles; and, unhappily, it sticks to them as they grow. 
ooting cats, when they can be conveniently put an end to, is not unfre- 
quently a boy’s passion ; and in most acts of wanton cruelty—which from 
to time we find recorded in print—an unfortunate tabby is pretty 
sure to have been the victim. Unhappily, puss has credit for nine 
lives, and, Heaven knows, that she has frequently full occasion for them 
all. She also possesses the wretched reputation of always falling upon 
her feet, from whatever height she may be thrown, and many a cruel ex- 
es mp erlaenen made to ascertain the fact. We . 4 that people 
ir animal fond- 


? 


ving a taste for dogs are seldom catholic enough in 
ness to extend it to cats. You never heard of drown dogs, or pelting 
dogs, or ous a rs 4 one The creature’s more 
are apprecia’ ose rougher judging estima 
are e to make out the subtler datienties of the cat 0 - 
tion. The man with a prime terrier for rats—or a mastiff which can 
throttle a bulldog—or a hound which can pull down a red-deer—or even 
a poodle which can sit upon its hind legs and yelp at the word of com- 
mand—not one of these amateurs but will discover and admire the points 
and motions of the creatures while performing these achievements ; but it 
is twenty to one that they never studied, or never thought it worth while 
stud , one of the most perfectly graceful things beneath the sun—a cat 
herself for a &; or one of the most dexterous performances 
which animal nature is capable of—a cat picking her way among a series 
either ofmoveable or h petty articles, without toughin a single one. 
I myself havea cat which deftly walks from end to end of a chimney-piece, 
so crowded with the tiny ornaments, that there is hardly a square inch of 
space unoccupied, and which promenades upon a glass-protected wall as 
on a Turkey carpet. Place a dog on the chimney-piece, and vast wili be 
the clatter of destruction—on the wall, and sore and bleeding will be the 
paws with which he will howlingly precipitate himself to mother earth. 
That cats love localities better than , is an axiom in which I 
feel assured that there is not half so much truth as is generally believed. 
In many of the cases which are commonly quoted in proof, the cat has re- 
turned to her former locality because she can make an easier living there 
than on unknown grounds. I remember a gentleman abusing a cat for 
ge ee Ay ho pad age rather than to flesh and blood, use, on 


his residence, puss had practically refused to cha h 
with him, and had gone back to haunt the purlieus of a neighbouring 


ee vee whether the family had arly fed her. “ 
Seat a" wes reply ; “she could feed herse very well, and did s0 


— 


on the rate and mice and small birds about the barn.” “Then, of eourse,”’ 
I rejoined,“ the cat has more reason to love the barn than you. It gave 
her food : she found none here. She might not be aware that you intended 
to supply her, and animal instinct prompted her—as, if a dog lived on 
what 


could up, it would also prompt him, to return to the spot 
where eee ae. supplied.” The plain truth of the matter is 
that well-treated and regularly-fed cats have no particular attachment 
toa place. On the contrary, they attach themselves to the persons kind 
to them, and who often notice them ; so that the cry of want of personal 
attachment on the part of the feline tribe, is very frequently mere slander 
of ladies and gentlemen who have neglected, me ill-treated, the crea- 
tures, and yet expect them to be as fond as lovers. Cats are, in truth, 
fond of those who are fond of them ; and they are as sharp as needles in 
finding out their real friends, and in shrinking from people “ who don’t 
like cats.”” One of my pussies knows my knock at the door, especially at 
night, and her mew. follows closely on the sound, while generally a couple 
of other creatures of 
and the whole three accompany me u on. If they hap- 
pen to be out of doors at night, a single call will generally bring them 
scampering home ; and if their names prove inefficient, one enunciation of 
“ Cat’s-meat!” acts likea spell. It is curious to contrast the mild, and, 
if I may use the expression, the affable faces of cats which are noticed— 
perhaps playfully talked to—with the fierce and moody countenances of 
those neglected creatures which, in London and elsewhere, grow half or 
wholly wild, among gardens, yards, and outhouses, picking up their living 
as they can. The two classes seem to belong to different ies. The 
well-kept and well-treated house-cat seems rather civilised than tamed ; 
the neglected and too often persecuted brute outside the window has re- 
lapsed into a skulking savage. You never see the two consort together, 
and the natural ee of the ies seems in the outcast to have 
almost entirely vanished. Now, is all this, ragged, beaten, pelted, 
and unsheltered pussy’s fault? Far from it. It is too often the fault of 
her accusers. ey do not give her sufficient food. She steals it, gets 
beatem and driven out ; and perhaps in a month or two acquires that . 
ribly stealthy crawl, and that misgiving hungry eye—both of which are 
quite unnatural, and speaks a creature under the influence of constant 
want and fear of t man. ; 

A not uncommon phrase in households is that of a “ parlour cat’’ and a 
“ kitchen cat ;”’ and I believe it to be an undoubted fact, that there are 
differences in the character of the creatures which somehow prompt the 
one to seek the cheerful light and talk ofa sitting-room, ont the other 
rather to brood and nestle in the gloomier and the warmer regions below. 
The one is always seen conspicuous on the rug, or stretched upon the foot- 
stool. The other makes casual appearances upon the stairs, and flies like 
a spectre at the approach of anybody but the cook. The one creature 
seems to have a sort of aristocracy in its nature, and it is all but uniformly 
the handsomest cat of the twain; the other is, most probably, a vulgar, 
squat plebeian, with its original shynees still strongly present init. Of 
my three cats, two I reckon as parlour cats, pur sang ; and the third has 
been, by kind usage and encouragement, coaxed into a degree of the same 
familiarity. Still, however, the natural timidity seems unconquerable. 
If 2 make a rapid motion towards the creature, she bounds away like a 
wild thing. Her two comrades, on the contrary, are frightened at nothing. 
The room, the occupants, the whole locale, seem their own ial sphere 
and natural dwelling- place ; and the only period of the day when the three 
appear to be merged into a common character, is as the hour for the visit of 
the “ cat’s-meat-man” approaches; when they are sure to be in waiting at 
the door, and to set up their sweet voices as soon as they hear that of the 
vendor of the food. It is to be remarked that they take not the slightest 
notice of the daily cry of a rival practitioner who perambulates the street 
at nearly the same time; and that on Sundays, when no prandial visit 
takes place, they never appear to expect the week-day ceremony, but are 
perfectly aware of a double quantity of good things being stowed away in 
a certain cupboard, round which they cluster with arching backs and wa- 
ving tails. 

People not unfrequently cry out that kittens are pretty playful things. 
but they lose the gentillesse and apes prettiness of their youth when 
they degenerate into stupid cats. The complaint is unreasonable enough. 
The infantine Johnny Tomkins, who kicked, and crowed, and lisped funny 
imperfect words, and made big eyes at his mother. can hardly be expected 
to repeat the performances some half-century after, when he is Tomkins 
and Co., — the mayor of the town, and a churchwarden of the parish 
to boot. Why, then, should sedate ten-years-old puss, who is getting rather 
stiff in the joints, and likes better and better the summer’s bask, and the 
winter’s warm, be expected to tumble over a ball of cotton, or to lie on 
his back kicking at nothing at all, like his own son and heir, whom he 
gravely observes at these amusements, and.sometimes tips over with his 
w? Mr. Tomkinsis not blamed.for his matured dignity, why, then, 
should Mr. Puss? “But the fact is, that the playfulness of kittendom ean 
be partially, particularly with healthy and good-tempered cats, kept up, 
by a little encouragement, even when they have grown into “ potent, 

ve, aud reverend seigneurs;” and that grim old grimalkins, who 
ave drunk their morning’s milk for a dozen of years, can be induced 
to skip and roll and tumble in the most absurdly awkward mimicry of 
the small fry, which are still indebted for the lacteal fluid to their mothers. 

Our feline friends, among their other short-comings, are often, too, with 
justice, taxed with being savage murderers of pet birds. Many a cat has 
hung from a branch, or gone over a bridge with a rope and a stone, after 
being caught crouching beside an empty and open cage with fatal yellow 
feathers strewed around ; while in the cases of milder masters or " 
many a bitter tear has probably been shed over the mangled remnants of 
* poor Goldy, who would eat out of your hand ;” or “poor Bully, who 
piped so beautifully the ‘ Banks and braces.’”” To cure cats of the pro- 
pensity to attack pet birds has always, therefore, been a matter of effort ; 
and a variety of expedients--such as heating the bars of the cages, and 
burning the cat’s nose against them—are more or less in request. Some 
of these are cruel, and none of them I believe to be really needful. The 
first thing to be done, to keep cats from birds, is to take care that the cats 
are well fed, and that no yerig | fit may occasionally prompt a breach of 
moral duties ; the second is to familiarise the two classes of creatures, and 
accustom them to each other’s presence. Most birds are killed by cats 
with empty stomachs, and by those who have not undergone the sort of 
socialising process which I have described. I have seen people drive away 
cats for merely looking at caged birds. This is quite a mistaken plan: un- 
less the passion of hunger be roused in the creature, ten to one it is only 
oe its curiosity by the mere contemplation of the “ little warbler.” 
At all events, in my own experience, without any particular training, ex- 
cept kind treatment, and often putting the cages with their occupants on 
the tables for the cats’ inspection, the creatures appear to have got so 
— that I have no scruple in leaving some half-dozen birds 
within the reach of three cats. The animals frequently sit and look at 
each other ; and a green parrot, with a fine talent for biting, has regular- 
ly a snap at any whisking tail or incautious paw which may be found 
within the limits of her very powerful organ. Sometimes this creature 
will sit quietly on a cat’s back, and people have wondered how it was 
“tamed and taught” todo so. There was no “ taming” or“ teaching” in 
the case, further, indeed, than good feeding, and, as it were, making the 
creatures acquainted and familiar—the birds with the beasts. 

The cat, to win his affection, must be more sedulously attended to than 
the dog. There is no doubt, indeed, but that the gratitude of the one crea- 
ture is far more easily evoked than that of the olen A dog will often 
follow a stranger along a street, if tempted by a bit of food—dog-stealers 
are tolerably well acquainted with the fact ; but a cat will do nothing of 
the sort. Dogs yield to the first kind word or friendly pat—the majority 
do so, at all events; cats do not fling their friendship away so lightly. 
True, when won, it is neither so trusty, so pure, nor so elevated as the 
dog’s ; but the peculiar character of the creature—its yet by no 
means fickle nature—its —— yet, under certain elronssstencen, 
confiding disposition—its pec refinement of taste—(a dog gobbles its 
meat, like a coalheaver over a steak: a well-brought-up cat takes dinner 
coolly, like a gourmet over a paté de foie gras)—and, finally, the gener- 
al grace and g a ease of ae of the creature—its peculiar cleanli- 
nese, and its marked adaptability for household purposes—all these quali- 
ties ought, wae to elevate puss a step higher in social estimation than 
it has yet ascended. 

Let me hope, then, that the reader, if he be one of that numerous class 
‘who “ hate cats ;” if he perchance have imbibed the groundless antipathy 
which Shylock speaks of to the “harmless n cat” will pause and 
look a little more closely into the delicate and dainty nature of the crea 
ture which purrs before him—will try to puzzle out some meaning in 
face pronounced only by those who have never studied its phases and its 
shades to be unmeaning ; and will ascertain whether a caressing hand and 
a soothing voice do not forthwith evoke co: nding demonstrations, 
just as sincere as those of the most petted spaniel, or the most favoured 
terrier. Let no one deem it unmanly to be fond of a cat. Two of the 
manliest men the world ever saw—we have mentioned their names—loved 
their feline dependants ; and of one of these this curious anecdote is re- 
corded :—Dr. Johnson, sitting in Bolt-court, by the fireside, with Bozzy on 
the one hand, Mrs. Williams on the other, and “ Hodge” the cat, for which 
he used to bring home oysters in his pocket, probably ensconced upon the 








rug. The great old Pundit, after hearing his pet somewhat depreciated, 
did agree, that he had seen cleverer cats than “ Hodge ;”’ but, suddenly 
correcting himself, as if (notes Bozzy), he experienced a kind of instinct- 
ive idea that the dumb creature at his feet had a notion of the depreciato- 
ry nature of his sentence, he made haste to relieve poor puss’s feelings by 
adding, “ But Hodge is a fine cat, sir—a very fine cat, indeed.” 





DISCOVERY OF THE BLUE GROTTO IN THE 
ISLE OF CAPRI. 


One summer day I landed with my friend Ernest Fries in the beautiful 
bay on the North coast of Capri. The sun was fast approaching the distant 
Ischia as we sprang on the rattling shingle, and never will I forget the 
pleasing emotions I then experienced, and which came crowding on me now 
that my long cherished desire to tread this lovely island was at length 


ose wondrous masses of rock which had already excited my admiring 
attention from Naples, seemed to me to be singing of my departure froma 
lively town to this humble cliff, inhabited only by simple fishermen and 
gardeners, where the horse’s hoof never reverberates, and brilliant equi- 
pages are unknown. 

The island, with its rocks and caves, its weather-beaten ruins and newly- 
erected towns, its hanging-gardens and steps, boldly cut in the face of the 
rock, had, however, from a distance, almost impressed me with the idea 
that it was a little world in itself, filled with wonders, and surrounded 
with traditionary lore; and as I was by no means limited to time, I re- 
solved thoroughly to search each nook and corner, and anticipated no small 
de of pleasure in the result. 

he beach, shortly after our arrival, was crowded with the inbabitants 
of both towns, who, by their pleasing aspect, strongly reminded us of 
their ancestors the Greeks, by whom the place was originally peopled. 
They received the small cargo of the market-boat in which we had crossed, 
and with wonderful activity carried part up the steps hewn in the rock, to 
the town of Anticapri, and the remainder to Capri by a more gentle ascent. 
A brisk lad shouldered our valise, and we followed slowly in the latter 
course. We soon found ourselves in what bore the eae of a vast 
amphitheatre. In front was a row of white flat-roofed houses, over which 
was raised terrace above terrace clad with the graceful vine, until a bold 
rock crowned with the overhanging town shut out all further view. Our 
path wound along these terraces, which were ornamented here and there 
with myrtles, laurels, and luxurious evergreens, interspersed with grace- 
ful palms and mastich-trees. A few birds passed us on the way to their 
nests in the surrounding clefts ; and the cheerfal though monotonous hum 
of brilliant insects which abounded in the olive-trees rendered the path lees 
wearisome than we should otherwise have found it. It was a delightful 
evening, and all that I had heard of this beautiful spot was recalled 
to my memory by the lovely scene before me. On casting our eyes 
behind, the enchanting Bay of Naples, Ischia, Procida, and all the Pon- 
tine islands, bathed in the glowing colours of the setting sun, were pre- 
sented to our gaze, and combined to enhance a prospect seldom excelled. 

We at length reached the heights, and passed through a gateway into 
the small town of Capri, which fs built somewhat after the Oriental style, 
and were conducted by the youth who bore our luggage to the clean-look- 
ing Jocanda of Don Guiseppo Pagano, where, for a moderate remunera- 
tion, we received a hearty welcome. 

Our host, a little, hale man, some fifty years of age, led us step by step 
through his quaintly but comfortably built dwelling ; and, as he observed 
me glancing over a small collection of old books I found in one of the 
rooms, informed me that he had obtained them in Naples when studying 
there, and represented himself to be the notary of the place. I was not 
a little delighted to find in him a well-informed man, and to see that 
several of his books, written in Latin and Italian, treated of the island of 
Capri. On discovering that it was my intention to examine the island 
narrowly, he in the most friendly manner handed me all his books that 
would assist me in my research, and promised me to obtain on the follow- 
ing morning, further information from his neighbours. 


the same species are by. = with her in the lobby, [xe . The waves, lashing with boisterous though harmonious fury on 
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Nothing now remained to complete our object but to sail round the 
island and examine the coast ; and as we had hitherto been prevented 
from doing this in consequence of the heavy swell which had prevailed, we 
resolved to devote the first calm ryiy to the purpose. A serene even- 
ing seemed at last to prognosticate the desired opportunity, and we made 

hope known to our host, who participated in it, and promised to secure 

the aif of an experienced boatman, who to use his expression, would row 

& mah from yonside the Styx in the face of Charon. ‘ Heis old,” said he, 

4 has the eye of a hawk, a firm heart, and.a powerful arm.” Such 

ed approbation quite Recponaneee me in the man’s favour, and 

he was accordingly sent for. e had subsequently much reason to be 

pleased with him, as he was the means of saving our lives on two oc- 
casions. 

During the absence of the messenger, I employed myself in asking the 
notary for every possible intelligence respecting the proposed expedition, 
and took notes of what I thought would be likely to interest us most. 
As an old islander, he gave me detailed information as to those places 
which were most worthy of a visit,and which were very incorrectly given 
on the maps I had before me. After finishing, I gave him the paper for 
his perusal, and observing him, after a short time, screwifig up his mouth, 

nodding his head in a very shrewd manner, inquired if anything oc- 
curred to him, 

“ Why, yes,” said he, after considerable hesitation, “sométhing does 
occur to me, but there are some strange circumstances connected with it. 
I have now seen eres summers,and have not yet been able to persuade 
any one to it—but I think I had better drop the subject.” 

ith that he stopped short, but my curiosity being now awakened, I 
inquired what he re to, and, after repeating my question more than 
once, he continued : 

“ Yes, I am fifty-six years of 






e, and for the greater part of that time I 


have entertained a d which I have earnestly wished to see carried 
into effect. Allow me to explain it to you. On the north-west point of 
the island there is a tower ed Damecuta, in the neighbourhood of which 


there are many Roman remains ; and there is every reason to believe that 
Tiberius had a palace in that quarter. There is a tradition current that 
the place was originally termed ‘ Dame Chiuea,’ or the Ladies’ Prison, be- 
cause the emperor is supposed to have here confined not a few of the 
fairer sex for the furtherance of his base designs.” ; 

I hinted, by way of jest, that he surely did not contemplate the idea of 
releasing and letting these antiquated dames loose upon society. ‘ 

“ Oh no!” answered he, smiling. ‘ But a palace of Tiberius certainly 
stood there. Now attend,” continued he, omeeey : “at the foot of those 
ruins, on the shore, there is a place called Grotella, where the action of 
the waves has worked out several caves, which penetrate more or less 
into the rock. One of these, with an extremely confined opening, is held 
in bad repute, and even in broad daylight the fishermen avoid the place, 
imagining that it is tenanted by a host of evil spirits ; I, however”—and 
he p woe | round to see if any of the family were within hearing, and 
added in an under tone—“ I, however, give no ear to these tales, although, 
should it be known in the island, I would be held for little better than 
a Pagan ; but as an educated man, you will allow that piety consists in 
‘more than a belief in goblins. Suffice it to say, that since my youth I 
have cherished a strong desire to swim into the place and look about me. 
I confess to you, however, frankly, that a dread has always attached it- 
self to the idea, and that never, nor now, as father of a family, for still 
greater considerations, would I dare to enter it alone. God forbid! But 
as man and boy, many are the powerful swimmers I have asked to 
accompany me, in vain! The fear of the devil was too strong in them 
to allow of my gaining them over. My desire to penetrate the myste- 
ries of the cave was much increased about thirty years ago by a circum- 
stance connected with it related to me by an aged fisherman in whose 
family a tradition was handed down, that upwards of two hundred 
years before some priests had resolved to brave the terrors of the place, 
and actually swam a short distance in, when they were simultaneously 
seized with sudden fear, and hastened back. According to their account 
the grotto has the appearance of a large temple, in which there is ® high 
altar, surrounded by figures nting the heathen deities, They 
stated also, that the water in the interior was of such peculiar properties 
that it filled the minds of those swimming in it with an indescribable per. 
turbation. In all the books which refer to the island notice is oe 0 
the grotto, and writers agree that for several centuries no individes! 7 
had the temerity to visit it. To this,” said our host, grasping ba’ an pt 
“T have only to add my firm belief that the ruins above decided Y orm ; 
a palace of Tiberius ; and as the emperor had no palace go a pees 
outlet, I maintain that the e from the ruins leads = . i 
grotto. In this case, the grotto, if of considerable dimensions, r] hs 
have been employed as a temple of Nereus and the nym hs ; and this idea 
is confirmed by the classics, from whom we learn that cay be — 
instances, made use of the caves in the island, and ornamen em wit! 
much taste. All strangers with whom I have hitherto conversed on this 





subject have derided my opinion as a fancifuldream. 1 feel assured, how- 
-~ that from the kind attention you have bestowed upon my story, you 
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will ant I am right in asserting that the matter is one worthy of striet 


“My worthy host,” said I, “the strangers who laughed at your con- 
clusions appear to me nearly as weak as the fishermen with their fear 
of the devil, Everything you have mentioned bears so plausible an 
aspect, that I am burning with curiosity to visit the haunted temple with 

ou 


“Tt can only be entered swimming,” said the notary, in a doubtful tone, 
“and the water in the interior is deep.” 

“So much the better,” I interposed ; “we can duck under if the fiery 
breath of the spirits should torment us.” 

“ You are jesting,”’ said he. 

“Not I,” I answered. “In me, after fifty years, you have at last found 
the man who is willing to undertake the adventure with you ; and to con- 
vince you that I am in earnest, I invite you to accom us to-morrow. 
As we intended under any circumstances to bathe, it will make little dif- 
gonee us if we take our bath in the water that so much terrified the 
priests. 

“ Agreed!” cried the notary, and a beam of delight shot over bis man- 
ly countenance. “I can tell you, that old as Iam I will swim with the 


best of you. But let us speak quietly, that none in the house may. hear | peara' 


of it, or they would not suffer me to go, so great is their anxiety on this 


_ We now consulted as to what grvangemetie we should make ; and as 
the opening to the cavern was but small, I concluded that the interior 
a be dark, and that it would be advisable for us to take torehes with 
us. The notary agreed with this suggestion, observing that we could push 
them before us through the entrance on floats, and thus see the to to 


great advantage on entering, and promised that Angelo, the tman, 
0 


uld have everything in readiness for us on the morrow. 

My travelling companion, who had hitherto been merely a listener, 
now observed, that in his opinion the affair was one which would con- 
sume much time that might be more advantageously spent than in hunt- 
ing for such a mare’s nest, as he termed it. He was, therefore, opposed 
to our going. At this, a cloud passed over the face of the notary, which, 
however, was dispelled on my assuring him that the adventure should cer- 
tainly be carried out. Inow represented to my friend that (as we intend- 
ed under any circumstances to bathe on the morrow) a bath in the grotto 
would not consume more time than in any other place, and that we could 
easily combine this with our proposed trip round the island. After no 
little trouble, I at length succeeded in inducing him to meet our wishes, 
and he promised to accompany us. Our host was now in ecstasy, and a 

riod was only put to his joyful exclamations by the arrival of Angelo 

erraro, the boatman, an elderly man, whose skin was bronzed with 
exposure to the sun and sea-breezes, and who, hat in hand, stood respect- 
Hep 5 Saar us. We asked if he would venture to take us round the 
an 

‘* As soon as another, gentlemen,” was his ready answer. 

The notary now gave him instructions as to the preparations to be made 
for our visit to the grotto. At this the man stared, and asked whether the 
gentlemen were determined to enter the grotto. 

“Yes; and I too!” exclaimed the notary. “ Will you not accompany 
us, Angelo?” 

“You, too?” cried the astonished boatman, starting back. “ Well,” 
added he, “since that is the case, I will enter with you. Yes! Angelo 
goes with you !” 

“ Bravo, Angelo 1’ said the notary. 

Angelo continued : 

‘*Often have I wished to see the place, but could never venture in 
alone ; now, however, there are four of us, and “ the devil flees from 
four,” gs the proverb goes. I will take a small boat and row in first, 
driving the torches before me ; you will then be able to look about you 
much more comfortably than if you had them under your nose.” 

“ Bravo, Angelo ,; repeated our worthy host. 

* . * 

I passed half the night in dreams. My thoughts naturally led me to 
the grotto: we had landed there, and discovered long es ; here and 
there were chained skeletons in all attitades, one of which, methought, 
was abusing me in no measured terms in Latin. Suddenly, steps were 
heard egorcesbing, and Tiberius stood before us, attended by an old sol- 
dier of the imperial city, who demanded the reason of our intrusion ; when, 
deliberating as to my reply, [awoke. Sleep, however, again conducted 
me to the grotto. e were before a brazen door; we had levers with us, 
which we immediately applied, and saw through the crevices ofthe yield- 
ing hinges that we were on the threshold of a splendid saloon. The door 
at last burst open, and we were immediately overpowered by a violent 
storm which threatened to annihilate us. The sea rose also into the gor- 
geous hall, and with unbridled vengeance overwhelmed th 
and tripods, involving them in inextricable confusion, the waves 
dashing us against the painted walls. At ry thrown violently, against 
the roof, I grasped an iron ring, which yiel to my hold, and the gilded 
ceiling following with a horrid crash, again awokeme. Morning at length 
dawned ; I roused my friend, and we dressed in all haste. Saleaving 
our rooms we found the notary in full trim, contemplating his preparations 
for the trip, amongst which a well-filled pach wing tee om A an immense 
lantern, which he thought would be useful in case we were able toland in 
the grotto, were most conspicuous, After partaking of a hurried break- 


‘fast, we set out, accompanied by our host and his little son, followed by 


the sad and anxious looks of his family. _ 

We arrived in half an hour at the landing-place from which we were to 
embark, where we found Angelo and our muleteer Michelo Furerico, who 
were awaiting us. We took our places in Angelo’s boat, towing after us 


. 


of us, I believe was perfectly free from fear. Not that I was terrified at 


the fabulous reports I had heard; but I certainly thought of the horrid 
sharks referred to by the canonico, and asked Angelo if he thought we 
were in danger from them? His answer, “ There is no cause for fear— 
they never come between rocks,” did not afford me much satisfaction ; for 
it was all very well for him to say so with his legs in the boat, and mine 
in the water. Now, however, he had reached the opening, and groped his 
way in by the side of the cavern. The thick smoke of the burning pitch 
was extremely oppressive both to him and me as we made our way under 
the low arched roof, and I was compelled to shut my eyes to avoid the 
disagreeable sensation. On reopening them, everything was dark around 
me except where Angelo was groping his way along the humid wall, and 
it was only by the reverberation of the breaking waves that I could form 
some idea of the extent of the place. I swam on in strange and anxious 
expectation, eo eyes in vain to catch a glimpse of the looked-for 
antiquities, when I observed my friend and the notary, who followed me, 
both turn at the same time to make their exit, and glanced round hooting 
at their fears ; but—good Heavens! what a sight met myeyes, I sprang, 
involuntarily almost out of the liquid element, overcome by the most hor- 
rible feelings ; for I now —— that the water beneath me bore the ap- 

nee of inflamed spirits, burning fearfully blue. For the moment, 
dazzled with the brilliancy of the colour, I imagined that it was a volca- 
nic phenomenon ; as I became sensible, however, that the temperature of 
the water still remained the same, I cast my eyes towards the roof, sup- 
posing that the beautiful spectacle must have its origin in reflection ; but 
there the dark and frowning rock alone met my gaze, and, with my back 
turned to Angelo’s pitch fire,I began at last to make out its sombre shape. 
The water still remained wonderful in its properties, and when the waves 
were for an instant quiet, I felt as if I were swimming in the clear blue 
sky, and, almost intoxicated with —— I cried to my companions, “ By 
all that is lovely, come here! Were there nothing in the grotto but this 
beautiful water, it would still remain a world’s wonder. e, fear not ; 
there are neither sharks nor devils to be seen, but the most splendid display 
of colouring ever beheld !”’ 

Emboldened by my words, the two worthies took fresh courage, and 
again entered, and participated in my transport. We were not, however, 
able to comprehend the wonder which caused so much astonishment. We 
could now understand the origin of the terror experienced by the priests 
who had entered the cavern some two centuries before us. Angelo had in the 
mean time reached the background, and discovered a favourable point for 
landing, whither we accordingly swam, and discovered, on stepping on 
shore, that the cavern extended considerably farther into the island. 

“There’s the emperor’s passage!” shouted the notary, before he was 
well out of the water. 

I thought it was not unlikely, took a lantern from Angelo in which a 
small lamp was burning, and went, shivering, onwards. The ground was 
very uneven and slippery, and pointed stalactites, hanging from the roof 
on every side, threw perplexing shadows on the curiously-shapen walls, 
and made me think every now and then that I saw something moving.— 
My phantasy, excited by the incomprehensible phenomenon of the water, 
conjured up innumerable thoughts and shapes, and the idea seized me that 
we had stumbled upon the residence of a horde of pirates. I now suddenly 
observed the reflection of my lamp grow paler, and stopped to regard it 
more attentively. My friends asked me the reason of my shrinking back. 
I had almost replied “ that I saw a skeleton ;” but, on throwing the light 
of the lamp full on the object, I perceived that it was only a stalactite to 
which my imagination had assigned so horrible ashape. I stepped forward, 
but again my heart was almostin my mouth as I found my shadow, not, 
behind me, as before, but at my side, ‘‘ What can cause that ?” thought I ; 
“some door must — this way, and I stand a chance of being set upon 
by murderers, with little hope of assistance from my companions.” I turn- 
ed round, and perceived an opening, evidently artificially made, which 
looked towards the entrance of the grotto from which the light streamed 


in. 

“ Here is a’sign of man’s hand,” cried I to my friends—“ a window hewn 
in the rock,” 

The notary, followed by Fries, scrambled towards me as fast as the slip- 
pery rock would permit. 

‘A hewn window, certainly,’’ said the notary, in a self-satisfied tone.— 
“ My head for it, this is the emperor’s secret way.” 

From the window the grotto was visible in all its splendour ; and we 
could perceive the large and deep basin, vaulted over with picteresque 
masses of rock, from which elegantly-formed stalactites were pendant on 
all sides, glittering in the faint blue light of the water rolling like a heaven 
beneath, whilst the waves, breaking on the landing-place, to which animal 
remains had imparted a deep red tinge, dashed up showers of sparkling 
brilliants, and the bright daylight gleaming through the entrance shed a 
moonrlike light over its narrow path. 

Forgetting both the ag wid and his passage in the beauty of thescene, 
we sprang into the water for our drawing materials, to make a sketch of 
the grotto, with a view of og pate at some future period to commit 
itto canvas. Returning with the needful articles, we seated ourselves in 
the window, one holding the lantern to the other, and completed two 
views of the place. In the mean time, little Pagano and the muleteer had 
given our boat in charge of some other which had approached, and swam 
shouting in, darting about in the splendid water like imps of darkness, 
and throwing fiery sparks on all sides. Our host, however, who had busi- 
ness to transact in Capri, was compelled to leave us, much against his in- 
clination. On the outside he found the owner of the property, who, hay- 
ing heard our shouts, had sprung down the rocks like a goat, and with 
open mouth and inquisitive gaze was peering into the cavern when he 
made -his exit. Not a little astonished to see a well-known face, he ex 


a smaller one containing torches, a large iron vessel filled with pitch, be- | claimed 


sides lanterns, and some yards of small but strong rope. Angelo and his 
companion plied their oars, however, so vigorously, that we had to request 
them occasionally to lessen their exertions, that we might have a better 
view of the wonderful coast. We kept the shore on our left, and passing 
over against the Neptune villa of Tiberius, soon found ourselves under 
the bold and almost overhanging precipice, at the foot of which we ob- 
served many holes and caves, ornamented with stalactites of every pos- 
sible shape. I now looked out impatiently for that we were seeking ; my 
friend, however, the nearer we approached, showed less desire to enter it, 
supposing that our host intended to laugh at us. I convinced him, how- 
ever, that we should have the laugh all on our side when we got into the 
grotto, if we found such were the case. We now be to cast off our en- 
cumbering garments, and exhorted the notary, who in the mean time had 
become rather grave, to follow our example. 

“Inone minute—I am rather too warm at present,” said he, without 
stirring. The rowers, who up to this time had been very loquacious, now 
grew remarkably quiet. Not long after we shot past the extremity of a 
small headland, the oars were drawn in, and our boat remained at rest. 
Not a lip moved, , 

. Well, what are we stopping for ?” said I. 

‘ Here is the grotto,” replied Angelo, after a little hesitation ; and he 
pointed out the small entrance to me, in and out of which the deep blue 
jar me was rolling. All was silent--Don Pagano had become rather medi- 


‘‘ Now then, Angelo,” cried I, breaking silence, “look after the torches ; 

we have not much time to lose, and must be sharp. 
_ Angelo “y into the small boat, struck a light, and in a short 
time we had the pitch in the iron dish blazing famously. The fumes 
and heat were so great, that the worthy boatman, in setting the fire- 
pan on to the surface of the water, screwed up his face until it looked more 
ke a squeezed lemon than a human visage, causing a hearty laugh on 

~ yes of us strangers ; the notary, however, looked more serious than 

“ Quick, Mr. Notary! quick!” said I; “we w: j in.” 

“T am still rather warm,” was his reply 34 bat do. ory Oy me hinder 
you. Swim in, I will follow immediately.” 

‘No, no,” I answered ; “ that is not as we arranged. We must all en- 
ter together.” 

‘“ Bas why all?” — 

‘“ Because it would otherwise appear as if yo i 
Come, let me assist you to pine thay Pace ty See 

“Ohno. But pray leave me alone ; I real/y am too heated.” 

“ Very well, then, we will wait a little.” 

The notary at last began to remove his upper clothing. 

«Go in,” said he ; “I will certainly follow immediately.”’ 

“ No, Mr. Notary,” I replied, seizing him by the shoulders ; “ if you do 
not prepare for the water immediately, I’ll throw you in!” : 

The words, spoken half in earnest and half in jest, had the desired effect, 


and he was speedily freed from all artificial covering. J ump in, however, | fused 


he would not. I availed myself of a favourable opportunity, gave him 
a slight push, and plump! he lay in the water, from which he TiaSediately 
emerged shooting up like a cork. He was one of those who by nature can 
scarcely sink in water. We strangers now sprang in, and frisked mertily 
round him. He had taken my sport in good part, but felt by no means 
inclined to join in our mirth, for the eventful moment was now approach- 

. Angelo, squatting down in the little boat something after the cus- 
tom of the Turks, drove the blazing pitch towards the opening. Not one 





med : 
“Can that be you, Mr. Notary, coming out? Whatshoutingist at 
within?” ! 


“The devil’s within!” cried the now courageous notary, waggi@ly . 


“‘ Look in yourself, and you will see him,” 

The astonished proprietor soon gathered cowrage, threw off his gar- 
ments, and swam in, meeting with a hearty reception from the maieteer 
and the landlord’sson. The .@zzaing, the cave, the water, the fire, and 
our arrangements for sket\iag, all combined to increase his a3’ gnish- 
ment ; and he more than once gave utterance to his feelings of woe der at 
our temerity in entering a place which he, although the owner of it, 
whose life had been spent on the spot, had never dared to explore. 

Having now bg a our sketches, we resolved to penetrate faréher 
into the cave, and, lantern in hand, I led the way along a passage on our 
left, the path winding like a Jabyrinth, in consequence of the position oi 
the stalactites, and frequently leading us over a surface of stony incrus- 
tation scarcely half an inch thick, which, however, bore us safely. This 
pane brought us at last through an entrance, evidently formed by 

1uman hand, again into the inege grotto. We retraced our steps, and, a 
little more to the right, discovered a longer passage, along which we 
proceeded. 

In our way we stumbled on some stones, which bore the appearance of 
masonry, and on which the proprietor immediately threw himself, ex- 
claiming, “ Here is a treasure! It is mine!” Nothing was, however, 
discovered, and we enjoyed a hearty laugh at the expense of the poor 
man, who, however, was not to be discouraged on that account, for the 
scene was repeated several times, to our great amusement, until at length 
a little circumstance bereft him of all courage. He had been eagerly 
skipping on before me, when he suddenly stopped short and turned tail, 
almost dashing the lantern from my hand : in his unexpected retreat. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, astonished at his movement. 

“ Listen !’’ said he, in a whisper, pressing on me, and grasping my arm ; 
and I could feel how he trembled. The muleteer and the little Pagano 
laid their fingers on their lips, and were silent. We now heard a noise 
like fresping waite sounding out of the pitchy darkness of the passage, 
and Saaieg was the cause of our treasure-seeker’s fear we stepped for- 
wards. The lantern, however, now burned strangely, quite dimly when 
held near the ground, and brightly when held above our heads. This did 
not escape the notice of the three Capraers, who exclaimed, crossing them- 
selves, that there must certainly be something wrong in the place, and 
begged ofustoreturn. To this we assented, as being only prudent; but 
be doing so I stepped a little farther forward, holding the lantern on 
high, and observed a thick heav vapour rising out of the ground, which 
I knew must be “fire-damp.” Never having seen this phenomenon before, 
we strangers stood for an instant to regard it; the islanders, however, 
besought us to return, and were already making the best of their way out 
in the darkness, not one of them wishing to be last. Amusing as this 
hasty retreat appeared to us, we grew rather serious on discovering that 
we were no longer in the passage we had at first penetrated. The con- 
groping about of those who preceded me distracted my attention, 
and prevented my observing our error, even by the light of the lantern, 
until the spot we at length reached was strikingly different from any we 
had before seen. “Heaven save us!’ exclaimed the islanders, on per- 
ceiving from its greater size and regularity that we were in a new pas- 


sage. 

At the point where we had discovered our mistake I now laid some 
stones in a certain position asa mark, and begged of them all to search 
this, which I concluded was the principal passage, the other appearing to 








me too small for a Roman work, expecting by the aid of the stones to be 
enabled to retrace our steps easily. The islanders, however, entreated 
me to give up my new adventure, and my friend was on the = of 
calling my attention to the small supply of oil remaining when the light 
suddenly became extinguished, and we were left enveloped in i etra- 
ble darkness. Thus lost in the thick gloom, without any knowledge of 
the locality—for it was now impossible to find the mark I had made—the 
islanders lost all heart, trembling with fear, and looking only for a death 
of starvation, and crying to all the saints for help. As I laid all the blame 
of our unfortunate situation on myself, my utmost efforts were alone re- 
quisite to enable me to rve my presence of mind. 

“There is nothing now left for us but trust in Providence,” I cried. 
“One of us must stand still whilst the other four search about or 
sages. By calling to each other we shall easily keep together, set 
ourselves right by the one who remains here.” 

This idea was approved of by my German friend, and we were about 
carrying it into execution, When a terrible cry resembling the roar of a 
wild beast penetrated through the darkness, causing us all to huddle to- 
gether in fear. The cry was repeated. 

“God be praised!” exclaimed Michelo, the donkey-driver, “it is An- 
gelo’s voice which the echo renders so fearful—he is shouting Michelo!” 

“He is in truth an angel!” I cried. “He is not far distant, and we 
shall soon find the way out.” 

We moved cautiously forward, now shouting, then listening, in the di- 
rection of the sound, and had hardly gone fifty paces when we perceived 
a faint light, and shortly after the hewn window. After the thick dark- 
ness, the wonderful illumination of the water shone upon us with twofold 
magnificence, and we all hailed good Angelo with a joyous “ Eh viva!” 
He was stil! paddling about in his skiff ; the fire, however, had burnt out, 
and as we had been so long a time absent he feared we might have met 
with an accident, and had shouted so lustily—half in fright for himself, 
and half for us. Gladly we plunged together into the subterranean 
and as it was now ruffled by a fresh breeze Angelo begged of us to qu é 
the grotto, earring as we must hurry if we hoped to complete the cir- 
cuit of the island. We once more landed, threw our portfolios and ca 
stool into the skiff which had carried the fire, regained the beautiful eles 
ment, and swam out full of delight, but without the slightest idea as to 
the cause of the colour of the water, fully determined, on my at least, 
to investigate the cause of it bag te ar at another time. The islanders 
thought themselves heroes, and looked with feelings of pride on the en- 
trance to the tto, thanking St. Anthony, however, that they had at 
length emerged. The donkey-driver anticipated a glorious reception on 
the part of the inhabitants of Capri, put the skiff into the smaller of the 
two boats, and went on board himself with the younger Pagano (the elder 
had already gone with a fisherman in another boat to Capri), whilst we 
embarked with Angelo in the larger. 


—-——_—_———— 


FASHION. 


When a man applies himself —— to reflect upon the fitness of things 
in —, and their several tendencies towards the great End, of what a 
whirligig of vanity and inutility—of waste and glitter-—-the Great World 
seems to consist! All these flounces and furbelows ; all this crenoline, 
bergamot, paste and jewellery, wax-chandlery, Brussels lace and Sévres 
china ; all those jobbed horses, silken squabs, double and le knocks, 
tags and embroideries and fripperies of the Heralds’ College, what are = 
good for ?—what end do they serve? All these mountebank bowin 
reverences ; the kissings of hands and backing out of rooms of lath and 
plaster ; these clatterings about streets for the purpose of bandying pieces 
of printed pasteboard ; these grinnings to your fellow worm of five feet 
long across a glass_of grape juice; these bawlings out of names by laoqu 
these posturings and jumpings, and agonies of etiquette; and 
day into night and night into day, and eating when we are not hungry, 
and drinking when we are not thirsty ; all these, the life-chords of 
Great World, to what end are they ? Who commanded them? Who 
mulgated the [statutes that regulate them? If Fashion were a tangible 
idol with a frontal protuberance and a golden head, squatting on his 
in a pagoda like Juggernaut, we should not need to wonder at his votaries 
wearing absurd dresses and passing their lives in the performance of more 
absurd ceremonies. We might set down the worship to be a delusion ; but 
we might concede the dresses and the ceremonies to be the offspring 
of a sincere though mistaken yg and to be typical or Pte 
of something. But my lady Azalia, the Queen of the world of Fashion, 
is a member of the Church of England, and she would be indignant if you 
were to ask her whether she worshipped a protuberant idol. Besides, Fash- 
ion is not tangible or palpable. No one ever saw Fashion, or his (or her ? 


portrait, or ulgated the conditions of his (or her?) creed, or tau 
wie Rash what. orthodox ; aa one vu’ pretender who 
on, might as have been a handbook to the Bear Gaxden 


What are the laws of Fashion, and who made them? Who regulates their 
absurdities and their Rr rieties? It was the height of fashion in Charles 
the Second’s tithe to display about four inches of white shirt between the 
wai tband and the vest : now, if I were toenter a ball-room with my shirt 
but clu ¢ from the bottom of my waistcoat I should be bowed down stairs. 
Wy should Fashion in sixteen hundred and sixty-three be beauty, and be 
i mp~opriety in eighteen hundred and fifty-three? Can anything be more 
abs rd than the pravent chimney-pot hat? Nothing. Yet, if you were to 
mect me in Regent Street. with a hunting cap, a shovel hat, a sombrero, 
or a fur porringsr like that which Henry of Lancaster wore—would you 
speak to me? The day after to-morrow velvet skulls, shovel hats,flip-flaps, 
@ rabbit-skin posringers may be the only wear. Why should the bishop 

vave refused to ordain Oliver Goldsmith, because he wore scarlet breeches ? 
What are wigs, boots, colours, fashionable virtues, fashionable vices, bon 
ton, high breeding, worth, after all? Will they save “the sprightliness of 
youth, the fair cheeks and full eyes of childhood, the vigorousness and 
strong flexure of the joints of twenty-five,” from “the hollowness aud 
deadly paleness, the loathsomeness and horror of a three days’s burial ?”? 
Will they avail us one jot in the day when you and I and all the world, 
“ nobles and learned, kings and priests, the wise and the foolish, the rich 
and the poor, the prevailin tyrant and the oppressed Pot Neg: all = 
ear to receive their symbol ?? Will Fashion and Madame Devy and 
ed-book keep the “storm from the ship or a wrinkle from the brow, or 
the plague from a King’s house ?” Is the world any better for Fashion, 
and could it not move towards its end without Fashion, do you think? 

«“ A man,” says a divine I love to quote, “ may read a sermon the best 
and most passionate that ever man preached, if he shall but enter into the 
sepulchre of kings * * * where our kings have been crowned, their 
ancestors lie interred, and the king must walk over his grandsire’s head 
to take the crown,” Now what a homily might a man read over second- 
hand court dresses, over a Court Circular, or over a Red-book two years 
old! How sharp one might be upon the miserable vanity of supertiities, 
and the useleseness of luxuries. How evsily we could do without them. 

“ Give but to nature that which nature needs, e 
Man's life is cheap as beast’s.” 

You, and I, and the King, could live on sixpence a day, and never go 
hungry. But after all, in the very midst and flow of this our homilies, 
and this sharpness of our exhortation, comes this thought to make us 
pause before we go with unwashed faces to live in a tub like Diogenes, or 
to hide ourselves in a cave, and cover ourselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, as Jean Jacques Rousseau talked of doing, or to dig up pig nuts 
for food, and shovel gold away as if it were mud, like Timon in the play. 
For we begin to think how many sand men and women in England, 
and how many millions more throughout the world, eat their daily bread 
by making and vending Fashion’s elegant trumpery ;—gloves, fans, span- 
gles, scents, and bon-bons: how ships, colonies, and commerce, are all 
mixed up in a curious yet congruous elaboration‘with these fal-lals : how 
one end of the chain may be my lady’s boudoir and its nick-nacks in Bel- 

via, and the other end a sloppy ship-dock on the hot strand of the 

ooghly : how the beginnings of a ball supper, with its artificial flowers, 
its trifles, its barley-sugar temples, its enamelled baskets and ratifia cakes, 
were the cheerless + and the heated cellar: how the immensities of 
the world—its workshops, and marts, and bourses and chambers of com- 
merce—are, after all, only an accumulation of these fashionable littlenesses 
in bulk; packed into huge bales and casks, registered in ledgers and day- 
books, and sent and re-sent in strong ships, with bills of lading and charter- 
ies, to the uttermost ends of the earth. Pause before you condemn 
anity Fair—refiect for a minute before you ran to the justice’s to have 
its charter taken away. Obadiah Broadbrim has never to stock it ; con- 
venticles have been built from its profits; the crumbs that fall from its 
table feed millions of mouths. Nor does the beneficence of Fashion end 
here. After she bas made one set of fortunes at first hand, she showers 
her favours on trade at second hand. From second-hand court 
and from second-hand fashion of all kinds, the moral of Fashion can be 
more sreagy pointed, than from Fashion herself when arrayed in all 
her glory. 

Let us instance Mra, Brummus. She is the mysterious female who deals 
in second-hand ladies’ apparel. I look upon Brummus'’s vast silent 
repository of last season's varieties with the awe I have for a family vault; 
for the scenery of a worn-out pantomine ; for undertaker’s Latin (in oil 
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colours); for last year’s B slle Assemblée, or for the tailor’s plate of the fasl. 
ions and the Court Gide for the year eighteen hundred and fifty-two. 

Mrs. Brammwus’s rpository nestles as Milton’s fountain did, in “ the 
navel of a wood,” quite in the core of a cancer of second-hand streets 
and houses. Bot’, Mre. Erummus and her shop have, moreover, a dingy, 
faded, second-‘sand appearance. They remind you of the magnificent 
allocution of the lady of the quondam dealer in second-band a 
Congreve’s comedy: “ You that I took from darning of old lace, and 
waning of old gauze, with a blue-black nose over a chafing-dish full of 
starved embers, behind a traverse-rag, in a shop no bigger than a bird- 
cage!” The chafing-dish and the blue-black nose may be gone ; but there 
ig yet a marvellous touch of the bird-cage about Mrs. Brummus’s shop : 
there is yet the traverse-rag, the torn lace to be darned, and the old gauze 
to be washed. 

Eater. Here is the discarded wardrobe of those enchanting actresses, those 
ravishing songstresses, those bewitching dancers, who have so enthralled 
and de’ ted Fashion ; who have drawn rapturous — from Fashion’s 
kid gloved hands; melting sighs from under Fashion’s white waistcoats ; 
tender glances from Fashion’s double-barreled lorgnettes ; lisps of praise 
from Fashion’s moustachioed lips, when the wearers of dresses acted, 
and , and danced on Fashior’s great chalked stage—upon that stage 
where there are more sinks and rises, more drops, flats, borders, set pieces, 
wings, and floats; where there are more changes of scene, more going 
down graves and vampire traps; where there are more music, dancing, 
gay ‘clothes, red and white paint, hollow hearts and masks for them to 
wear, than you would find on the of the playhouse in the 
world. Suspended and recumbent, f up, stre out, singly and in 
heaps, in Mrs. Brummus’s bere go || in dimly distant crypts, and par- 

and crannies, and cup! lum! old presses, and groan- 

ing ves, are the crimson velvet dresses of duchesses, the lace that 
q have worn, our grandmothers’ brocaded sacks and hoops and high 
shoes, fans, feathers, silk rye one handkerchiefs, scent 
bottles, the Brussels lace veil of the bride, sable bombazine of the 
widow, embroidered parasols, black velvet mantles, pink satin slips ; blue 
kid, purple pranella, or white satin shoes ; leg of mutton, bishop, Mame- 
luke sleeves ; robes without bodies, and bodies without robes, and sleeves 
without either ; the matron’s apron and the opera dancer’s skirt. Here is 
Fashion in undress, without its whalebone, crenoline, false hair, paint, and 
1 powder; here she is tawdry, tarnished, helpless, inert, dislocated, like 

. Punch’s company in the deal box he carries se ay ind his back. 

If there be one article of commerce which Fashion del ghia in more 
than another, it is Lace. The rich products of Mechlin, Valenciennes, 
Brussels, and Liege ; the scarcely less valuable wares of Nottingham and 
Honiton ; the almost priceless remnants of “ old point” — beggars’ lace ” 
—the lace that Henrietta Maria loved to wear and Vandyck to paint.-- 
Not one, therefore, of Mrs. Brummus’s tattered morsels of lace but has its 

its moral. Here is the veil in which poor Clara Rackleton was 
married to Captain Middleman. They had a grand.estate (grandly en- 
cumbered) at Ballyragget, in the County ag Charley Middle- 
man kept hounds and open house ; and his widow lives now ina board- 
ing-house at Tours with her two daughters. Clara’s Brussels lace veil was 
not sold by her lady’s maid nor by the bride herself. It was neither 
lost nor stolen ; but Captain Middleman, formerly of the twenty-fifth 
Hussars, privately conveyed Mrs. Middleman’s veil together with two os- 
trich feathers acarved ivory Chinese fan, to Mrs. Brummus’s empo- 
rium. He drove the bargain, he pocketed the money, and he lost that same 
money, half-an-hour afterwards at chicken-hazard, at the Little Nick near 
Leicester Square. : 

_A wedding dress—all white satin, lace, and silver sprigs. Methinks I 
can see it now, glistening and sparkling in the August sun, and rustling 
and crumpling in the August air, as, at the close of the London season, 
its beautiful wearer descends that ugly narrow little staircase, which has 
been a ladder of delight to so many, a via dolorosa to so many more, and 
which leads from the vestry-room of St. George’s, Hanover Square, into 
Maddox Street. The wearer of the satin dress comes down the shabby 
steps a wedded bride. She is married to a lord ; a duke has given her 
away. Fourteen young bridesmaids in white have wep: at, the responses. 
Two have fainted, and one has been carried into the vestry, to be sal- 
volatilised. A nervous clergyman has addressed the bride-expectant as 
“Thomas, wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded wife?” The bride- 
groom has been seized with the usual deadly perturbation, and offers to 
Place the ring on the finger of the pew-opener ; and the clerk, while 

vely correcting the errors of all parties, has viewed the whole proceed- 
th an air of deep misanthropy. At last, somehow or other, the 
man has married the right woman ; the pew-opener beadle have 
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ergyman is rights 
een ve arg Ay Nelatonee ‘a oe chonasier n to \ 
ac ; 
be t and decided but in reality v timorous and Pe Ane 
bride with no pretence or compromise, in .. simply imbecile and hys- 
terical manner ; by the father of the bride in a neat ould like to 
see at the bottom of a cheque ; and by big General Gwallyor of the Indian 


army (the additional witness) ina e military manner, with a dash at 
the end tyoran —_. The Me boys have chants , ald the sanpew d 
carriage, ts crimson-ves post-boys and spanking 'ys,,has cla’ 

tered up ; the policemen have put down an imaginary riot, threatened 
with their batons the crowd generally, and menaced with arrest one indi- 
vidual lamp-post ; and then, shining out like a star among the silver fa- 
vours and orange flowers, the snowy dresses and black coats, the 
smiles and tears, comes the bride: bless her! Is there a sight more 
beautiful under heaven than a young bride coming out of church? Can 
youu a“ Sir John Suckling’s beautiful lines in his ballad upon a wed- 


“ Her feet beneath her icoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light. 
And then she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight.” * 


Now, alas, my lord is at Florence, my lady is in furnished lodgings in 
mdon, and the bride’s dress is at Mrs.Brummus’s. There was an action 
at law in the Court of Queen’s Bench respecting them not long since ; and 
numberless suits in all sorts of courts are pending between them now. 
My lord hates my lady, and my lady bates my lord ; and they write abu- 
sive letters against each other to their mutual friends. 

Fashion is born, is married, and dies every year, and Fashion is buried 
in Mrs. Brummus’s dusky shop: she watches its funeral pyre, and super- 
intends the process of its incineration ; until, phcenix-like, it rises again 
from its ashes, to die in. 

Fashion dies. It is so far like a prince or a rich man that while it lives 
we dress it up in purple and fine linen, and fall down and worship it, and 
quarrel with and hate our brothers and sisters, for a smile from. our demi- 
god, for.a card for Fashion’s balls or the entrée to Fashion’s back-stairs. 

ut no sooner is the demi-god dead, than we utterly desert and forget 
it. We do not condescend, as in the case of dead humanity, to fold its 
rottenness in gold and crimson velvet, to build a marble monument above 
it, sculptured all over with lies ; to state in an inscription that beneath 
re the ashes of such and such a most noble, high, mighty, powerful 
Prince Fashion, who was a father to his subjects, and a model to his com- 
peers, and was in short the te best Fashion that ever was known, and 

é first fashionable gentleman in the world. No, we allow the corpse of 
Fashion to putrefy in the gutter, or to be eaten up Be vultures, and 

storks, and adjutant birds. There have been kings treated as ca- 

. When the luxurious Louis Quinze lay at the point of death, 

the a of the courtiers deserting their monarch to pay heir ts to 
the new echoed through the long galleries of Versailles like thunder. 
When the 5 be dead, they crammed his miserable body (he died of the 
most horrible of small-pox) into a box, and jolted him off in a post- 
chaise by night to St. Denis, where they flung him into, rather than buried 


5 


sf 


him, in the sepulchre of his ancestors. So do we act by our dead Kin 
Fashion—add even insult to injury ; for, after his death we scoff an 
jeer at him, are tremendously satirical upon the ridiculous, hideous, 


frightful, preposterous fashion that he was. It is my opinion that if 
Mesers. Banting aod France were to confine themselves zo ivhening the 
funerals of Fashion, they would cease to be the fashionable undertakers 


are. 
ashion is greater than king or kaiser when he is alive; but dead, he 
is of no more account than a broken egg-shell. Le roi est mért—vive le 


roi! Leg of mutton sleeves and short waists are dead. Long live tight 
sleeves and long waists ! 





WINE ADULTERATIONS AND DUTIES. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 
Froissart us with getting drunk very sorrowfully. He thus 
wrote as long ago as the reign of Edward III. e had some idea that 
this melancholy bibaciousnees, so different from that of all other nations, 








arose either from the weight of duty paid for the wine, or from the adul- 
terations viciously administered by the dealer. It does not appear that 
we were correct in this our view as regards the reign of Edward III. ; the 
question must, therefore, remain somewhat obscure. The adulteration of 
wine in later times practiced under the old company of 1756, has since 
1820 enormously increased. The legalising adulteration by the Treasury, 
under an order to the Board of Customs, was reserved for the present day 
as a grace “ beyond the reach of art.” A duty of six hun per cent., 
with the addition of sanctioned adulteration, just at the era of free trade,* 
is what Lord Liverpool would have called “too bad.” Queen’s College 
horn, Oxford, once filled at a cheaper rate than now—the bow] oftener 
replenished, still contained wine—let the university now look to its Latin 
that it does not deteriorate too: 

And when that he well drunken had the win, 

There would be spoken no word but Latin. 


Old Chaucer is certainly valid evidence—but now! Again we say, let 


Oxford look to the care of her Latin; we have pure wine—port wine at. 


least—no longer, under a Treasury order. 

O for a bow! of fat Canarie, 

Rich Palermo, sparkling Sherry ! 
must no longer be read so ; we must substitute for the distich of our fa- 
thers : 

O for a bow! of Gerupi 

Elderberries, jonas] estr ! 
in place of port. During this day of fair trading pretension, when the 
goods in grocers’ shops are analysing, when other adulterations are justly 
exposed, wine adulterators are to be oo" indulged. ‘“ John, have 
you sanded the sugar ?”—“ Yes, sir.” ‘“ Have you watered the tobacco ?”’ 
—* Yes, sir.’ “Have you piga’d the wine ?’’—“ Yes, sir.” “Then 
come in to prayers.” Gan is sort of game long be pane ina t na- 
tion? Why condemn adulteration in any article? + us, by all means, 
have coculus indicus in porter, chalk in flour, potatoes in arrowroot—the 
State, to which we pay enormous duties on wine, will not let us have it 
pure. Can it be so? 

In regard to the duties, the chairman of the committee, Mr. Anstey, pre- 


an elaborate table of them from 1660 down to the present time. P 


The honourable chairman doubtless feared he should shock the Chancellor 
of the equer b: ap ae back than a period when the duties 
were a hundred and fifty shillings per tun in London, and a hundred and 
twenty in the outports, imported in British vessels-only three pounds 
fifteen shillings per pipe, in London, to thirty-three pounds at present. 
But even taking into consideration the difference in the value of the mo- 
ney, the duty in the first oa of Charles I. was large to that which eye 
ded, and must have shocked our excellent chancellor still more it 
been detailed. Port and sherry at four or five farthings a bottle duty 
might well make the reign of Charles “ merry.”’ Evenin his father’s time, 
according to Sir John Suckling, the satire of Froissart was hardly appli- 
cable. ‘ My lads,” says he, “ come to the Bridge Foot—come and meet 
Colonel Young, with some few troops of Canary, some few of sherry, two 
or three regiments of claret to follow, and the rear to be brought up with 
Rhenish and white!’ Not a word of gerupiga, sugar, elderberries, or the 
treacled wine of Portugal and London—ail was the pure, exhilarating, 
healthy, merry-making juice of the grape, if it were French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese, for the wine of the latter country is excellent when it can be 
smuggled out pure, but its honest visits partake of the angelic character 
at our tables, ‘‘few and far between.” Many quaff a mixture for the pure 
wine, and think they have it—-illusions in this life constitute with many 
the great portion of their enjoyment : 
O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint ! 


Nothing moved by the consideration that might have moved the chair- 
man of the committee in relation to the nervous system of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, we shall run the hazard of a charge of contumacy, if we 
fill the retrospective hiatus from the reign of Charles II. to that of John 
Lackland. John, though nota very wise nor very prudent prince, never 
dreamed of laying a duty of six shillings upon an article that cost but one, 
although he had no more idea of free trade than of the Great Western 
Railroad. He was astanch protectionist, too, to which colour we owe the 
present duties, but here he was reasonable. Wines of Poitou and Anjou 
were twenty shillings the tun of two pipes when he came to the throne, 
and the best French wines one pound six and ye oe pound ster- 
ling then being equal to four pounds at present. This monarch claimed 
prisage of wine, or a tun before and one behind the mast, when a ship 
had twenty tuns on board. But some assert that thisclaim was only tak- 
ing wine at what was called the “ king’s price,” or twenty shillings, let 
the cost be what it would to the merchant. Wine was retailed by royal 
order at fourpence and sixpence the gallon, until raised to sixpence and 


Sightpence, on acconnt of the oppressive character of the regulation upon | i 
e| the merchant. The duty called 


by Henry III. The importation of wine in this reign, in about thirteen | besté 


e, of a penny a gallon, was levied 


months, was equal to-seventeen thousand five hundred pipes in the ports 
of London, Southampton, Portsmouth, and Sandwich only. The scanty 
population of England at that time compared to the present, the extensive 
contraband traffic, and the receipts at the outports, render this a very 
ee quantity, when the country, too, was in a state of villanage. Our 
nobles must have drank like so many Cyclo: The next duty upon wines 
was denominated tunnage, and was generally coupled with poundage, a 
different impost on merchandise alone. It was first granted by parliament 
in the reign of Edward III., to defray the expenses of his wars. T 
duties were separate, being two shillings on the tun of wine, and sixpence 
on the pound sterling upon all merchandise for two years. Inthe 6 Rich- 
ard II., two shillings per tun on wine. This was granted, according to 
Sir Edward Coke, for one year only ; and it was granted again, 7 Richard 
II. In this reign the amount of these grants was varied, for fear the king 
should claim them of right as duties, and place them in his own purse. 
They were first two shillings, then one and sixpence. In 11 and 13 Rich- 
ard II., three shillings, and 14 Richard II., two shillings, so jealous thus 
early was parliament of the crown. Henry IV. had a tunnage of two 
shill ings; and then one of three shillings for three years. When the term 
expired it was renewed for one year, upon conditions, 6 Henry IV. In 
1413, Henry V. had the grant of three shillings for four years, and after 
that for life. In 1422, Henry VI. had the same for two years, renewed 
every two years down to 1453, for two and for five years together. In 
the next reign the sovereign obtained the grant for life—the very conces- 
sion which parliament had carefully avoided making in earlier reigns. 
The avaricious character of Henry VII., it may well be conjectured, did 
not omit to demand a similar lease of the tax for him, and he appears to 
have had, or taken, with the old three shillings levied upon the wines of 
native Englishmen, six shillings the tun on that which was imported by 
the foreigner. His successor was not likely to meet with any want of 
subserviency in the parliaments of his reign. We know that the voted 
as if there were neither reason, honour, nor conscience, extant. Not only 
was tunnage for life confirmed to this sovereign, but he levied two shillings 
a tun for the first time under the head of “ butlerage.”” Edward VI. ob- 
tained the same grant, and he enacted that the wines of Guienne and Gas- 
cony should not be sold for more than twopence the quart, and no other 
French wine for more than threepence. James I. obtained a similar grant 
of the duty, but abused it in his frantic extravagances with his favourites. 
He added to the tunnage duty without consent of parliament, which ren- 
dered it discontented at the violation of one of its fundamental privileges, 
so that when his son ascended the throne the legislature woud not vote 
the duty for more than one year. The legislature was right, because its 
previous ts had been abused. In 1626 the king took the duty in de- 
fiance of the parliament and country, but he paid a dear price for the out- 
rage. It remained a heavy and just charge against him when he was 
shorn of his power. 

During the Commonwealth, from 1640 to 1659, we find that the tunna 
and poner nee reached annually three hundred thousand pounds. 
There was also at that time a return of twenty-thousand three hundred 

unds annually into the treasury under the denomination of “wine 

icences’’—very sim‘lur, it is probable, to those at present granted to deal- 
ers in retail. The civil war appears to have been hastened by the deter- 
mination of Charles I. to follow the unconstitutional example of his father 
in this regard. He even issued a proclamation from York, as late as 1642, 
for levying tunnage by his own authority. This was fourteen years after 
tte Commons had declared that these duties were free gifts of the subject 
to former sovereigns, and receiving them like his father with his own addi- 
tional impositions, was a breach of the fundamental laws of the realm. 

The system of duties adopted in 1660, in which year it was first taken 
up by the chairman of the committee, being the first year of Charles II., 
now took effect. This is given in the shape of a return appended to the 
recent evidence, simplified by Mr. Pitt in 1787, the duties the year before 
having been nearly a hundred pounds on French, and about half that sum 





* We do not believe that the Lords of the Treasury were at all aware of what 
they conceded. Some intriguing adulterator, perhaps, had made false repre- 
sentations tothem. Had their lordships read the evidence of the witness Rest 
examined before the committee last year, that of an eminent, and what is more, 
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an h t, plain-spoken wine-merchant, they would have seen the tricks pla. 
with Y ag wine to bring all qualities to a level : a thing getting fatal to its ay 
sumption. 


on Portugal wine per tun. After continual fluctuations, the differential 
duties were swept away in 1831, and all wine, except Cape, charged a du 
of five shillings and sixpence, to which threepence was subsequently added. 
With this change of duty the increased consumption of French wine was 
considerable ; port declined, and Spanish wines increased in use rapidly, 
until they exceeded port. A new wine from Sicily, called Marsala, came 
into the market, itsimportation rapidly increasing. This wine, naturally 
strong, received, after the Portuguese custom, a portion of brandy. The 
strong loaded wines go much further, in an economical point of view, than 
the light and purer kinds, owing to the high duties. The temperature of 
the stomach has not yet become a revenue consideration. 
In glancing retrospectively at the opinions of different individuals in the 
last century upon the question of trade, we are astonished to perceive how 
long ago most of the principles upon which we are at present acting were 
romulgated by insulated and neglected individuals. The immediate and 
esser interest prevalent kept the greater out of view with the short-sight- 
ed mautititude, as a small object close to the organ of vision conceals a 
motintain at a distance. Then there are old habits to be overcome, and 
the whole brood of prejudicies, as well in trade as in other things. A 
maiden lady is said to have been so — to George III. at the treaty of 
Amiens, that she would not touch a French egg lest she should imbibe 
Jacobinical principles. One cannot but suspect that our hereditary anti- 
Gallican taste, in regard to open trade with all the world until the other 
day, arose from its having been originally the French proposition which 
Lord Bolingbroke scouted—in fact, the reciprocal tariff tendered us in 
1713. In those days the cry was “ Our woollens are indanger.” Restric- 
tions on French wines and goods, with the Methuen treaty and a market 
for our woollens, were considered a triumph in commercial science, a nota- 
ble piece of trading diplomacy worthy the ablest negotiator, showing the 
true insight into the secret of commercial tness. It was pronounced 
a well-considered policy not to be too close in contact with any people who 
could export goods of which ae in like manner could make a profit 
by the rtation. The receipt of French wines, and the non sale of 
certain bales of woollen goods, were looked upon as productive of the 
worst consequences to the nation. Our fathers would shun us with an ex- 
ression of horror could they kuow that we were at this moment upbraid- 





ing the French with that policy which they consumed their lives in im- 
pressing upon their children as of invaluable service—nay, as the great 
foundation of our superiority in commerce! 

The reasons urged for and against a reduction of the duties, apart from 
all considerations in regard to the imperial revenue, judging from the evi- 
dence, should be well sifted. Traders are wary people. Thus individuals, 
in no way connected with the public, in the course of their examination 
were too transparent in urging the fear of a diminished duty to cover pri- 
vate objections. Such a motive must be duly appreciated. The consider- 
ation of revenue belongs exclusively to the government, which takes evi- 
dence to guide its own decisions. That this is not erroneous, may be 
judged from perusing the evidence. One witness stated that a former re- 
duction in the wine duties had laid the foundation of his own fortune.— 
He was a holder of six thousand pipes of wine ; he should not much object 
to a reduction of the duties for himself; he should gain from five to ten 
pounds a pipe by such a reduction, but then the revenue would suffer b 
any change. How patriotic! Translate this into plain English, and it 
means, “I cannot on any account hazard a loss to the revenue, though it 
is no business of mine. I therefore refuse to accept of forty-two thousand 
pounds fairly obtained, out of a consideration of the risk the revenue 
would run through the inexperience of the government.’”’ We may im- 
gine a general cachinnation from the Docks to the Exchange at the peru- 
sal of such sophistry. It is positively consoling that we have wine-mer- 
chant Hampdens in these degenerate days. It is all very well to censure 
official men for errors in fulfilling their public duties, after we see the dif- 
ficulty of getting at facts. The labour they have to encounter in ferret- 
ing out plain truths on which to frame legislative measures, renders venial 
a multitude of sins, and too often gives an appearance of wilful misjudg- 
ment where none really existed. 

The reasons urged by the friends of the reductions of these duties con- 
sist, first, in the decrease of consumption since 1801, with an increase of 
population, to the extent of seven hundred thousand gallons annually, 
spirits and malt consumption having increased cent. per cent. ; secondly, 
Mr. Pitt, finding the duties falling off, made an important reduction, and 
in three years doubled the consumption. In the present instance the 
wine consumption has decreased forty-eight per cent., and in twenty years 
the duties have been increased nineteen, while on all other articles they 
have-been reduced! The increase on some is out of proportion to the in- 
erement of the population. Tea three ‘parts out of five, pee tripled, 

p the sattie, coffee, cocoa, all showing similar results. other argu- 
mtg the epormons disproportion of these duties to the cost of the wine 
of : of its production. This prevents att inte: ge of our’ 

toa very large amount with countries that have nothing 
rus. It is thergfore for our advantage that all kinds of wine 
shoul@ be imported which the foreigner may tender in exchange for En 
lish uge and manufactures at a reasonable rate of duty. The blio 
have an undoubted right to select the species they may prefer. Let it 
have the opportunity. 

The advocates of the reduction of the duties assert that good French 
wines would be consumed to a considerable extent by those who wil! not 
touch spirits or malt liquors, and by those who now consume a million of 
gallons of those extraordinary compounds called British wines, of as little 
benefit to the revenue and to commerce as to the consumer’s stomach— 
why should not grocers, for example, sell foreign wines in place of these ? 
It is contended, too, that the duties press heaavily upon the poor and the 
hospitals ; medical men assert that they cannot administer wine in neces- 
sary quantities—although it is worth all the materia medica—to the poor, 
on account of its costliness. The objection that the introduction of wines 
at a low rate of duty would diminish the consumption of other articles 
from which large duties are now derived, the friends of the measure meet 
by the experience of the reduction of duty upon brandy, which increased 
the consumption, but did not affect other spirits in the slightest degree. 
That increase arose either from those who had before taken it adding to 
their use of the spirit, or from its adoption by those who had before re- 
frained from the use of any spirit whatever. The late Mr. Porter, of the 
Board of Trade, gave this as a fact in his evidence before the committee. 
The additions made to consumption from those who had before refrained 
were owing to the expense of the article being removed : thus, when du- 
ties are lowered, there would be found no shift from the old accustomed 
article to the new, but new consumers of the article weuld come in. In 
the case of wine, the spirit drinker will not go to the weaker potable, it 
is too cold for his use. The new consumers of wine, when rendered cheap, 
will not have recourse to ardent spirits, as they will consist of those who 
only desire something of a less injurious nature to the stomach—something 
wholesome and harmless. Then come themoralreasons. The prevention 
of frauds, adulterations, minglings, and monopolies. The consumer and 
revenue would be alike benefited ; the latter, if not immediately in the in- 
creased amount, still ultimately. The troublesome system of drawbacks 
would cease, and the payment of the duties be instanter. Such high du- 
ties as those on wine are the remnants of the old system. High duties are 
great immoralities, generating uniformly more or lessof crime. The trade 
would and should be as free and open as with any other article of import 
under the superintendence of the customs alone. Nor, say the advocates 
of a change, must the employment of nearly three hundred sail of mer- 
chans shipping more, nor the largeamount of business that would be trans- 
acted’in England, be omitted, in place of the preparation and cellaring in 
foreign depots. Jersey, Guernsey, and other places would no longer be 
made deposits for wine to acquire age in bottle before the payment of the 
d or for fraudulent blendings here to ripen in those places, as is the 
case @t{present. The supporters of a reduction also assert that the di- 
minished consumptson of wine arises solely from the enormous rate of duty, 
which has made that consumption at the present time less than it was in 
1801, with a population double in amount. The equalisation of the duties 
in 1882 was a proper measure, but it was no reduction of duty, for it rais 
ed one class of wine—that most in use—while it lowered another of which 
much less was imported. Sir Henry Parnell at that time stated, alluding 
to the Irish revenue from wine, that it returned £150,000 in 1796, that the 
duties were doubled in amount, and the consumption fell one half, return- 
ing to the revenue but £130,000.— 7 be concluded next week. 





THE PEOPLE’S PALACE. 


Evérybody has his own petty complaint of the weather. It spoils walk- 
ing, and driving, and riding ; it drives tourists homewards, it makes the 





streets sloppy, the air damp, the sky dark, and the sun invisible. It ne 
gardens out of trim, and hair out of curl; it covers gravel walks me 
moss, and windows with smut ; it makes the roof leak, and the walls : 
your unoccupied rooms stream with moisture. The amager oor 

shoot-or fish, nor the ladies wear out their summer dresses, which ri “ol 
ed this’summer to be rather more airy than usual. Not to speak of other 
more serious consequences that ought to shrink up these grievances to 
their own proper compass, it may serve to reconcile small people to their 
little budget of ills, if they will just consider for a minute the enormous 





out-of-door work now in progress a few miles from this metropolis, and 
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for the special benefit of its citizens. Amid a chaos of rain and mud, 
blown upon by all the winds of heaven, there is slowly rising up @ fabric, 
which only a short respite from the an of the elements to be able to 
defy them for good, but which, very naturally, it may be said, does not 
obtain that brief truce, All the minor miseries inflicted by wind and rain 
on the whole population of London are a trifle to those which tax the in- 
genuity, perseverance, and hardihood of the thoroughly British band of 
men now engaged at the highest point of the Surrey hills in rearing the 
grandest edifice of its kind—or, we had almost said. of any kind—in the 
world. The entire slope of a lofty hill, comprehending great varieties of 
surface, is being formed and fashioned, excavated, embanked, terraced, 
walled, stepped, and ballustrated, into a paradise of gardening, far sur- 
passing the architectural grandeurs of Versailles, and combining with 
them the peculiar features of English landscape gardening, When it is 
all done a lady will be able to traverse the whole of the fairy région along 
furlongs of terrace, miles of gravel walk, thousands of stone amid and 
even under endless fountains and caseades, without moisten the satin 
shoe in which she has left the drawing-room of the Crystal Palace Hotel 
—that is to be, but that at present is a matter of faith. Thus far the 
whole fairy creation, like the monsters said to be engendered by the sun 
on the banks of the Nile, is struggling to extricate its limbs from elemen- 
tal mud. Everywhere it is mud—-mud, excepting where a mountain of 
granite has already been reared, a eful slope already turfed, or along 
train of planks bends under processions of wheelbarrows. The uniform of 
the place, from the labourer floundering at the bottom of a huge tank to 
the engineer spanning the sky with an arch of glass, under which the Mo- 
nument of London would stand with some feet to spare, is trousers turned 
up to the knees, and sleeves to the elbows. Were it not that the wind is 
alternately sou’-wester and nor’-wester of the most furious description, 
this adaptation of the dress to the work to be done would, doubtless, pro- 
ceed further ; but flesh and blood require comfortable clothing at the top 
of Penge-hill—the southern boundary-line, as everybody knows, of our 
London horizon. 

But the work proceeds rapidly in spite of all these impediments. The 
vast central transept is nearly filled with scaffolding ; rib after rib of the 
huge vault is fixed in its place, and by New Year’s-day, we are told, the 
whole fabric will be delivered to the painters and decorators. The Bri- 
tish public is so well acquainted with the nt edifice in Hyde Park, 
that it may be sufficient to mention a few points of difference. The whole 
nave has the same arched roof and rises to the same height as the old 
transept. Its length is broken, and the effect made much more pictu- 
resque, by columns projecting at intervals. Instead of the long broad 
galleries in the old building, there are light aérial galleries, that fly, as it 
were, all about the building, at various heights, giving greater variety of 
view to the promenaders, without intercepting the light from the magnifi- 
cent courts below. The centre transept, instead of being 60 feet wide and 
108 feet high, is, we believe, 100 wide and 170 high from the flooring— 
more than 200 from the ground under its eastern end. The decorations 
will be warmer and richer than in the old building. The whole space 
will be thoroughly warmed, so as to secure a comfortable, uniform, and 
healthy temperature, in which the strongest man or the weakest woman 
may spend the whole of a winter’s day. Sir Joseph Paxton himself spent 
three hours a-day for three months in planning the apparatus, which, 
among other wonders, comprises fifty miles of iron pipes for the passage 
of warm water, carefully kept somewhat below boiling heat. e area 
will be laid out much more ornamentally than that of the old building. 
Already the whole of Loddige’s collection at Hackney has been secured, 
and thousands upon thousands of camelias and other ornaments of our 
conservatories are flourishing at a much lower temperature than is usually 
thought necessary to their existence. Such a place, it is evident, will be 
admirably adapted not merely for invalids, but for the much more nume- 
rous class that are confined to their houses for weeks and weeks in winter 
by the severity and vicissitudes of the British climate. The temperature 
of the place will be far more uniform, and, being on so high and healthy 
a spot, far more salubrious, than that of a London drawing-room, with its 
smoke from the chimney, draughts from the windows and doors, and occa- 
sional odours from the kitchen below. It will be a Madeira without the 
voyage, without the separation from friends, or the loss of English com- 
forts. One thing only is wanting tothe physical enjoyment of the place— 
viz., that an invalid, or any not very strong person, should be able, not 
merely to make the journey from town, take an hour’s promenade, and 
then return, which mounts up into a considerable effort, but make a 
lengthened stay at the Palace, going in and out for a spare half-hour, to 
fill up odd intervals, or just as inclination might suggest. t'éan only 
be done by a capacious and comfortable hotel communicating with the 
Palace. a is already in contemplation. e medonbt 
whatever that, asa matter of enjoyment, expense, h i improve- 
ment, it will answer the purpose even of people of good es to spend 
a spare week, or even month, at such an hotel, instead of a wateting-place 
or a country villa. 

But the glory of the place, and which makes it at once a Vergailles, a 
Louvre, a fed and a Jardin des Plantes, is its magnificent and in- 
finitely varied contents. The Courts will very far sur those in the 
old building, much as they were frequented and admired. Tiere is a 
whole Pompeian house—an exact restoration, we believe—so exquisitely 
beautiful that no mansion will be thought complete for the future with- 
out at least one Pompeian room, besides Pompeian villas by the dozens. 
There is the gorgeous Hall of the Alhambra, and not less beautiful are 
the Grecian Courts, and Gothic Courts, and a Court of the Renaissance, 
besides an Assyrian Court grand enough to satisfy the most enthusiastic 
admirer of the marbles in the British Museum, or the spectacle at the 
Princess’s. These Courts are vastly more spacious, open, and graceful in 
their arrangements, than anything in Hyde Park. To speak of the casts 
is in fact, to speak of the art of sculpture, the art of wood and metal en- 
graving, or the arts altogether, for the collection embraces almost every- 
thing remarkably beautiful, interesting, or curious in the world in these 
departments. Here are a vast number of statues, busts, and carvings 
which people go thousands of miles to see, and which they often see un- 
der great discomforts, hurried and fatigued. Even the almost infinite 
collections at the Louvre and Versailles are respectably represented ; 
aud hundreds of French worthies that we know only as they figure in 
history or literature we have introduced to us with an exactness that will 

robably disabuse us of many a preconceived idea. The value of the col- 
lection appears from the fact that we have literally no such thing either 
in degree, or even in kind. We have some antiques, such as have acci- 
dentally fallen into our hands, but we have no attempt at a gallery com- 
prehending casts of all the best examples, nor have we any gallery of his- 
torical sculpture whatever, not even relating to our own country, unless 
we are to call Westminster Abbey an exception, as farasit goes. We be- 
lieve that only one foreign Government has offered any obstacle to our 
collectors. As to the quality of the casting, it is so exact as to give us 
quite a new version of some very familiar statues ; while the casts of me- 
tal and woodwork, especially of certain carved doors, are perfect marvels 
of minuteness and precision. Were we once to begin specifying, or were 
we to go more into details than we have done, we should soom lose our- 
selves, and therefore must be content with this very general and inade- 
quate sketch of the collection. 

As to the prospects of the speculation, wise people of course shake their 
heads at an expenditure which rather reminds one of the freaks of a young 
millionaire come to his — than the proceedings of business-like 
men having an eye to the main chance. The sum totals of work and ma- 
terials are incredible ; more granite than ever was brought into London 
before, more ironwork that can be produced or delivered, the earthwork 
ofa railway, besides three actual railways froin the metropolis to the 
place; miles of public road to be diverted, fountains throwing up altogether 
two thousand gallons a-second, every kind of poetical extravagance in iron 
and in water, temples “ glazed” with films of water, colonnades under 
waterfalls, a botanical collection as large and as complete as the climate 
will allow, and a bit of the antediluvian world, with gigantic saurians and 
plants to the life size—all run up into a bill which it is frightful to think 
of. It must be thought of, however, presented to shareholders, and, if pos- 
sible, paid out ofthe tickets of visitors. Louis XIV. is said to have burnt 
all the bills of Versailles, and some politicians tell us it was paid for by 
the French Revolution. In this instance there will be an exacter audit, 
and we will hope a more agreeable settlement. But itis not our business 
to anticipate the verdict of the public on that point. We don’t see at all 
why the thing should not answer to the shareholders as well as it must do 
to the convenience and pleasure of the public. We cannot but be anxious 
for its success, inasmuch as it will remove a reproach long hanging over 
this country—that it has no grand collections, no places of recreative and 
instructive resort, no palace, in fact, of the people. Such a thing we cer- 
tainly shall have next summer, and that not extracted by profligate Sov- 
ereigns, corrupt Ministers, and subservient Legislatures from an op 
people, but, as we are proud to do all things, by mere private enterprise. 
—— Times, Oct 24. 





LORD PALMERSTON AND THE SCOTCH DIVINES. 


At the ordinary meeting of the Presbytery of Edinburgh, on Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26, the Moderator stated that in consequence of the conversa- 





tion which had taken place at the previous eeting oo the propriety of a | 
day of humiliation and prayer on account of the visitation of cholera, he | 
had written to Lord Palmerston, stating that “the members of Presby- | 
tery were of opinion that it was likely, under the circumstances, that a | 
national fast would be appointed on Royal authority. For this reason | 
(the communication proceeded to say) they delayed making an appoint- 
ment for this locality, and directed me, in the meantime, respectfully to | 
request that you would be pleased to say—if you feel yourself at liberty | 
to do so—whether the appointment of a national fast by the Queen is in 
contemplation.” 

In reply, the following letter was received from the Home-office :— 

“ Whitehall, Oct. 19, 1853. 

“ Sir—I am directed by Viscount Palmerston to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of — letter of the 15th instant, requesting, on behalf of the Pres- | 
bytery of Edinburgh, to be informed whether it is oye to appoint a 
day of national fast on account of the visitation of the cholera, and to 
state that there can be no doubt that manifestations of humble resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, and sincere acknowledgments of human unworthi- 
ness, are never more appropriate than when it has pleased Providence to 
afflict mankind with some severe visitation ; but it does not appear to 
Lord Palmerston that a national fast would be suitable to the circum- 
stances of the present moment. 

“The Maker of the Universe has established certain laws of nature for 
the planet in which we live, and the weal or woe of mankind depends 
upon the observance or the neglect of those laws. One of those laws con- 
nects health with the absence of those gaseous exhalations which proceed 
from over-crowded human beings, or from decomposing substances, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable ; and those same laws render sickness the almost 
inevitable consequence of exposure to those noxious influences. But it 
has at the same time pleased Providence to place it within the power of 
man to make such arrangements as will prevent or disperse such exhala- 
tions so as to renden them harmless, and it is the duty of man to attend to 
those laws of nature, and to exert the faculties which Providence has thus 
given to man for his own welfare. , 

“The recent visitation of cholera, which has for the moment been mer- 
cifully checked, is an awful warning given to the people of this realm 
that they have too much neglected their duty in this respect, and that 
those persons with whom it rested to purify towns and cities, and to pre- 
vent or remove the causes of disease, have not been sufficiently active in 
regard to such matters. Lord Palmerston would, therefore, suggest that 
the best course which the yeas of this country can pursue to deserve 
that the further progress of the cholera should be stayed, will be to employ 
the interval that will lapse between the present time and the beginning of 
next spring in planning and executing measures by which those portions 
of their towns and cities which are inhabited by the poorest classes, and 
which, from the nature of things, must most need purification and im- 
provement, may be freed from those causes and sources of contagion 
which, if allowed to remain, will infallibly breed pestilence, and be fruit- 
ful in death, in spite of all the prayers and fastings of a united but inac- 
tive nation. When man has done his utmost for his own safety, then is the 
time to invoke the blessing of Heaven to give effect to his exertions.—I 
am, sir, your obedient servant, “Henry Firzroy.”’ 


The'eading of this letter from the Home Secretary excited a good deal 
of sensation among the members of Presbytery. 

Rev. Dr. Clark said--It is not usual, I dare say, to make any remark on 
communications of this kind, but I feel called upon to say that I totally 
dissent from the doctrines contained in that letter, and that I can be no 
party to share in the responsibility of those who refuse, or at least who 
decline, to give an opportunity to her Majesty’s subjects to meet together 
for prayer on the occasion of so fearful a visitation. I do not wish to 
make any remark on men in high places, but it is the first time, and I hopé 
it will be the last, that any Secretary of State has ever made any com- 
munication of this kind to any Presbytery. 

Rev. Dr. Muir—I am sure we all concur in the statement made by our 
excellent friend. There can be only one sentiment of unmingled pity and 
regret entertained by us that such a document should ever emanate from 
a professedly Christian Government. 

Rev. D. Macfarlane—Concurring as I do in the views expressed in re- 
gard to this communication from the Home office, there is required no fur- 
ther expression of opinion from me on that subject. I would only venture 
to propose that we should take no further steps in this matter, but that 
we should report this communication to the Synod, which meets next 
week, so that whatever is done may be done not as a presbytery, but by 
our brethren within the bounds of the province. 








Rev. Dr. Muir—That reference of the matter to the Synod 1s only OT" 
course, as regards the time. There is m0 dubiety on our minds as to the 
necessity for appointing a day of humiliation. “ (Hear.)—Rev. Mr. Smith 
thought it was desirable, as suggested by Dr Crawford at last meeting, 
that in the meantime some steps should be taken to see if a day could be 
appointed for united Christian worship, and that would be acceptable to 
the various denominations. He thought some communication might be 
made that there might be some sort of co-operation.--Rev. Dr. Macfarlane 
added that, as a presbytery, they, of course, could do nothing to that ef- 
fect. Dr. Crawford had ex proprio motu made such a suggestion at last 
meeting, and, of course, it was open to him to make any private commu- 
nication that might secure that object.—Dr. Bryce expressed his surprise 
and regret that any letter should be sent from such an authority to the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh, and contended that the Moderator’s letter 
called for no such response.—Rev. Dr. Steven also said that he regarded 
the document as unworthy of any Christian Government or governor. 

On the question being put, whether the document should be engrossed. 
Dr. Clark moved that it should not, but that it should be kept in retentis, 
which was agreed to. The Moderator was instructed simply to acknow- 
ledge that the letter had been received and laid before the Presbytery. 





JUSTICE TO SCOTLAND. 
LORD EGLINTOUN’S SPEECH AT THE EDINBURGH MEETING. 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is most satisfactory to find that this, the 
first call made on the eae of Scotland, by an association which has 
for its object the preservation of that nationality, has met with so noble, 
80 generous a response, not only from the people of Scotland, but in the 
place in which it is fit and proper that such a movement should originate. 
(cheers.) Ido, indeed, rejoice at the aspect of this meeting, because it 
tells me that Scotland is in earnest in her efforts to uphold her rights. 
(Applause.) And when has Scotland failed when ‘she bas been in ear- 
nest? (Cheering.) I rejoice that this meeting has taken place; because 
it gives me an opportunity of laying before the public the motives by 
which its originators are actuated, and to remove, I trust, many of the 
aspersions which have been cast uponit. In the first place, I must most 
distinctly and emphatically avow that nothing can be further from my 
thoughts—as I be ieve, also, from the thoughts of all those who are asso- 
ciated with me in this movement—than to weaken or interfere with the 
cordial and intimate amalgamation of feeling and of interest which has 
been established between the two nations. (Applause.) I'am-not wrong- 
headed enough to wish that the Union, which has been established so hap- 

ily for the peace, tranquillity, and prosperity of both, should be inter- 
ered with. I am not foolish enough to imagine that, if such were my 
wish, any efforts of mine could sever those who, I trust, are indissolubly 
united. I can only say that if I thought the result of this association 
would lead to such a misfortune I would not remain in it another moment. 
I would not reman in an association which I should then consider as dan- 
gerous and as prejudicial to the best interests of Scotland. (“ Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) I must also deprecate in as strong language as it 
is possible for me to employ any violent language that may have been used, 
but, I trust, in hie’ few instances ; and r can only assure this meeting, 
and, I trust, through this meeting, the people of Scotland, and the people 
of England, if they ever take the trouble to read my speech, that nothing 
shall ever induce me to lend my aid to anything that shall sow dissen- 
sion, or which can have the effect of sowing dissension, between the two 
countries ; I never will belong to any society which has such for its object. 
(Applause.) 

But gentlemen, when I say that I rejoice in the blessings of the Union 
~—when I say that I rejoice that we have one Sovereign, one Parliament, 
one common imperial intercst—I am not the less desirous, aye, and deter- 
mined to stand up for the rights and privileges of Scotland (great ap- 
plause, lasting for some minutes), and to claim that justice, and to claim 
that equality from the hands of her sister which is her right. (Applause.) 
Ie is by carrying out the principles by which that treaty was concluded, 
it is by dispensing equal justice between the two nations, that you will 
make that union more firm and more popular. (Hear, hear). ‘It is by 
fostering and not repressing the spirit of nationality, that you can makea 
nation great, and prosperous, and self-reliant. (Applause.) You may 
make a Scotsman discontented, but you will never make him an English- 
man. I know the penalties which we have to pay and which we 
are ready to pay, for the blessings of union. I know that the Sovereign 
must, for the most part, hold her permanent Court in the metropolis of 
Great Britain ; and where the Court is thither will follow the rich, the 





titled, and the powerful. I know that, for the sake of the tranquillity of 


the united kingdom, we must bear without rep the loss of our Parlia- 
ment; but I do not know why centralization sh be carried beyond the 
limits which are necessary to carry out the meaning of that treaty. (Ap- 
plause.) Because the crowded thoroughfares of London hardly suffice 
the traffic which is incessantly pouring through them, and the grass 
in the wide streets aud equares of Edinburgh, why is that i ty to 
be increased? Because London is absorbing whole counties while - 
burgh is only growing at the rate of a country town, why is that dioperty 
to be promoted? Why are all the offices and boards which we for 
the management of Scotch affairs to be removed to England laced 
in English hands? (Hear, hear.) We do not complain that a portion of 
the imperial revenue, to which we so largely contribute, is expended in 
the maintenance and improvement of the Royal paiaces in London, or in 
making Windsor a fit residence for the beloved Sovereign of this mighty 
empire. (Applause.) We do not grudge England her palaces and parks 
—her nationa galleries, her museums, her arsenal, her harbours of pl se : 
but we do point with, I think, feelings of just indignation to the reverse of 
the picture here lagplanse)—to the neglect of our Royal palaces, to the 
destruction of our Royal parks, to the absence of all assistance to our 
national schemes. and to the neglect of our national feelings. (Hear, 
hear,” and applause.) We have no Windsor, no Buckingham Palace, no 
St. James’s, no Kensington, no Hampton Court—we have only poor 
Holyrood, (applause)—poor old Holyrood, with her fallin galleries, her 
roofless c 1, and her wasted park. Think you, if Linlithgow had been 
within the reach of a short excursion from London, it would now be ru- 
ined and uncared for? (Applause.) Hampton Court, with her show- 
suites of apartments, her pictures, her gardens, and her fountains, tells a 
different tale. I believe that the whole expenditure on the birthplace of 
aire and the last residence of our gallant James before he went to the 
fatal field of Flodden, has not surpassed £35 ; and, if I am not tly 
mistaken, £5 was the amount of money laid out on it during the last 
year. (Hisses.) We have no Hyde Park; and the Green Park, St. 
James’s Park, Richmond, and Windsor are all provided in rich abundance 
| southern yee ; oF now  taterie and Battersea are add- 
with unsparing and most gard hand, while the Royal en of 
Holyrood is let to a mechthannaier. (Hisses.) 7. OP 
Hundreds of thousands have been laid out in England in national gal- 
leries, in,museums, and in arsenals, while I really cannot tax my mem 
with anything being given toany public institution in Scotland, ex 
I believe, some £15,000 to the building on the Mound, which must have 
been done in some moment when the Chancellor of the Exchequer for the 
time being was asleep, and Mr. Brotherton’s motion for the time disregar- 
ded. (Laughter.) The winds blow as hard on the Scottish shores, and 
the eastern coast is as bleak as any that the mariner has to contend with 
and the Scottish sailor’s is as dear to his family and to his country as that 
of any other (applause) ; but we have no Dover, no Harwich, no Ports- 
mouth, no Jersey, no Holyhead, there is not a harbour of refuge from 
Wick to Berwick. (Hisses.) Education is at present, I believe I may 
say, on the increase over the world ; but in Scotland, as far as any assis- 
tance from the Imperial Government goes, it has been for many years 
itively discouraged. In the Universities of England there have toon dar. 
ing the past half-century many professorships of immense amount formed ; 
while in Scotland, with, I believe, the small exception of the Medical 
School, there has been none. And I can only say, with reference to one 
instance which has come within my own knowledge, and which happened 
to be within my own individual care,—I mean with regard to M al 
College, Aberdeen, of which I had the honour last year to be rector,—-an 
application was made to have the miserable pittance given to the Profes- 
sor of Divinity there augmented ; and, in laying that request before the 
Government, it was instanced that the College of Old Aberdeen did al- 
ready enjoy an augmentation of the same sort. The result of that appli- 
cation was, that not only was the request from Marischal College refused 
but the augmentation to the College of Old Aberdeen has been discontin- 
ued. (Marks of disapprobation.) Now, can ae be conceived more 
unequal than our representation ascompared with that of England? Ap- 
plause.) England, with her population of 18,000.000, has 496 members, 
while Scotland, with her population of 3,000,000, has but 53 members. 
We have small boroughs in England sending two members to Parliament 
while rich and populous counties in Scotland have only one. In England 
there are 20 small boroughs which send 40 representatives, while ytd 
with a constituency of 16,000, onlysendstwo. The Universities of O > 
C é, and Dublin send each two representatives, while the Univer- 
— of Fdinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, aud St. Andrew’s remain unrep- 
nted. gentlemen, it is said—I have heard it said—* Yes, but 


of the united ”? 
t us as if we tof the onic Eigen 
and Middlesex ; give us the proportion of members 


which Devon lel Shropshire have, and then see whether Scottish in- 
terests and tish claims will be disregarded.” (Loud applause.) 

Tt is to reme@y this inequality, and to put an end to this injustice, that 
this association has been formed. (Applause.) Not by interested men 
for interested motives——not by political agitators for political yo 
not by the rich'and titled ; it has been formed by the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Scotland. (Applause.) Chief magistrates and municipal councils 
have joined us. [Appanee.) Your own member (Mr. Cowan), and one 
other only (Mr, Baird), I believe, have joined us. The other members 
will soon find themselves constrained to follow. (Loud and 
applause.) It bas sprung from long repressed but now openly-avowed 
feelings of injustice. Scotland says that she will no longer be neglected, 
and claims that equality for which her forefathers bargained. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, there is one subject which was brought forward by various 
bodies of importance before this association was formed, which I shall not 
at the present moment allude to, because it does not form one of those im- 
portant elements which affect the material interests of Scotland. But I 
will not pass it by in silence, because my silence may be misconstrued into 
an acquiescence of the wrong which has been committed—I mean the in- 
ferior position assigned to the Royal Arms of Scotland. (‘‘ Hear, hear,” 
and loud applause.) In the first place, when any covenant is entered into 
between two parties, the stronger as well as the weaker is bound to im- 
plement that covenant ; and I hold that it is undeniable—if it were only 
from the Great Seal of Scotland—but from all other contemporaneous 
evidence I hold it is undeniable that the Royal Arms of Scotland should 
take precedence of those of England in emblems and devices in Scotland. 
(Applause.) In the second place, I have yet to learn that there is any- 
thing absurd or ridiculous in a nation taking pride in the emblems of 
nationality. (Loud applause.) Was there anything ridiculous in the 
eagles of ancient Rome or of Imperial France? Were they inefficient in 
raisiug the spirit of nationality and in gaining triamphs? Was the ori- 
flamme of St. Denis always unfurled in vain? Was Lamartine derided 
when he saved Paris from pillage by tearing down the blood-red flag and 
substitating for it the national tricolour? (Applause.) 

Does the Highland soldier march to battle with less courage because he 
hears the blast of the wild bagpipe? (Loud applause.) Is there anything 
childish in the standard-bearer art the last drop of blood sooner than 
part with the precious banner which is committed to his charge? (Ap- 

lause.) Did anybody laugh at the orders that glittered on the breast of 
ellington? (Applause.) Or is there anything ridiculous in the bright 
riband that shines on the breast of a Gough or a Hardinge? (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, as long as man exists, with all his passions, his imperfections, 
or his good qualities, so long national, as well as personal and family dis- 
tinctions will remain; and I for one will not submit without a murmur to the 
degradation of the ancient arms of Scotland. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) 

Gentlemen, I have alluded in rather general terms, and probably have 
left out many, to most of the complaints which we make as to the present 
system of governing Scotland ; but I will particularize one change which 
we claim as a right, because I believe that change is necessary for the 
well-being of this country, and because I believe that from it other + 
ameliorations would follow. It is really almost incredible that we should 
have so at en to the anomalous and almost nee govern- 
ment of the Lord-Advocate (hear, hear) no doubt a man almost tom | 
of high talent and great professional ability, but ill-paid and overwork 
—with his own professional business to attend to—never in the Cabinet, 
seldom even in the Privy Council--changing oftener even than the Minis- 
ters under whom he serves—ready enough, no doubt, to take praise for 
any measures which may be popular, but totally irresponsible when the 
measures are of a contrary tendency. (Hear, hear.) I will suppose that 
some bill comes before Pariiament, of some great national or local import- 
ance, and a deputation goes up to London. They are told that we are ® 
earset- Ser we are an integral part of the united kingdom; and s0, 

ike all deputations, no doubt, they act constitutionally, and they he 
the Home Secretary. “Oh! no,” says the Home retary, “ e 
means England—go to the Lord-Advocate. I know nothing about Scotch 
business ; it’s all left to the Lord-Advocate.”” “ Well,” some one of the 
deputation will immediately say, “I told you that the Lord-Advocate was 
the man for us ;” and away they go; and they call upon the Lord-Advo- 
cate, and they find that he has gone to Edinburgh to attend to his profes- 
sional business. Well, then, they do not exactly know what to do; but 
there is, perhaps, a Lord of the Treasury who is a Scotchman. There was 
none in the last Administration, but there isone on this (Lord Elcho), who, 
I believe, is most anxious to do bis duty. (Applause.) But this Lord of 
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, with the greatest anxiety to do his pow not,the power, 
not do anything of | great importance, he refers them again 
Lord-Advocate. The bill, perhaps, is 7 - on immediately ; they 
of its passing or of its not passing, as the case may be. There 
a meuber of Cabinet who is a Scotchman. There was none 
Administration. There is one in this—a noble Duke, who has 
ent, the ability, and the -will to govern Scotland. ( Applause.) 
is not his business, he is Privy Seal—for England, (Laughter.) 
ell, the deputation are foiled at every point, and they come back to Scot- 
, and find the Lord-Advocate, or, as he might be termed, thejSecreta- 
of State for Scotland, busily engaged in bis professional occupations, 
ing, perhaps, “ Morris versus Morgan,” for the hotblast, or the pass 

of Glentilt. (Laughter and applause.) 

Gentlemen, we want a great officer of State who shall be responsible for 
the government of Scotland (loud b igre ans will not allow Scotch 
business to be neglected and shelved, and turned over to anybody who 
may happen to take an interest in it. The interests of England are well 
cared far. They have their Prime Ministers, their Lord Presidents, their 
Home Secretaries, their Board of Trade, their Lords of the Treasury, the 
Colonies, the Army, the Navy, the Post-Office ; and even that very im- 

t branch of the service the Duchy of Lancaster has generally a re- 
tative in the Cabinet. (Laughter.) Ireland has her entire separate 
metit. Scotland alone is left to the tender mercies of a lawyer, 
who is besting far more to his res ts, and, perhaps, to the 
upper seats of the bench, than for making for himself a great political cha- 
racter. oe applause) Was there no one--although we bave a Scotch 
Prime Minister—was there no one tosu that when tbree noble Lords 
were to be invested the other day as Knights of the Thistle, it might have 
been done a few week’s previously in the old capital of Scotland? (Loud 
applause.) I remember some two or three years ag0, when a vacancy was 
created in the representative peerage of Scotland by the death of the late 
Ear! of Airlie, putting a — to the then leader of the House of Lords, 
why four or five, or even six, months bad been allowed to elapse without a 
pa fs proclamation having been issued for the election of his successor ; 
I was told-——* Because there is no constituted officer—there is no 
authorised to tell us that Lord Airlie is really dead.” 

Now, it is impossible to conceive that the country should have gone on 
#0 long, allowing ourselves to be governed in this anomalous, irresponsi- 
ble, and most unsatisfactory manner (hear, hear)—and I do hold that the 
first of this association—whatever else may follow—should be to lay 
before Her Majesty, before Parliament, and before our own representatives 
im both Houses of Parliament the necessity of this change. (Applause.) 
Gentlemen, I have joined this association because I am op to the 

of centralization, which has been carried too far for the good of this 
country. (Applause.) I have joined this association because I believe in 
my heart Sootand has been treated with unfairness and neglect. I be- 
lieve that this movement will be successful, because it is based on justice, 
and because it will be carried on with earnestness, but with moderation. 
(Lond applause.) The noble earl concluded b proposing the following 
as the basis of the association:— That the Treaty of Union between 
Scotland and England recognizes the supremacy, asserts the individuality, 
and provides for the preservation of the national laws and institutions of 
Scotland ; that any attempt to subvert or place those institutions under 
English control, under the pretence of a centralizing economy, would de- 
prive Scotland of the benefit of local action, would be injurious to her 
welfare, and an infraction of the true spirit in which that treaty was 
concluded.” 
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MR. COBDEN AGAIN. 
Ié not unfrequently falls to our lot, to publish articles, any thing 
buat complimentary to this champion of many causes. It is with sincere 
pleasure that we vary the subject, by copying from one of his constant 


| 


Mr. Cobden has delivered to the Mechanics’ Institute at Barnsley a 
speech on National Education, which presents a happy. contrast with his 
recent oratorical efforts. O/ sisicomnia! It was impossible to enforce 
the advantages of education by arguments sounder or better adapted to 
carry conviction to the minds of the audience he was addressing. As a 
point of £ pores interest—as a point of public policy—as a point of hon- 

oved the mechanics of England to look around them, lest they 
should be overtaken in the race — which their very existence depends. 
We want education as a security for the preservation of our political lib- 


erties. If the people are to be admitted to political power they must be 
educated * We Be 


for the performance of the trust. We want education as a secu- 
rity in the march of social progress. ‘ Take, for instance,” said Mr. Cob- 
den, “ sanitary reforms. 


do our people, many of them, live insfilth 
which are continually generating diseases You > ts 
erty.’ But then our poverty often comes from ignaatuglle our 


vices, for our vices are often the consequence of our ignorgnce.” 


tion, again, is a half-way-house to temperance. The way to make the 
e temperate is to them rational amusements in place of sensual 
Take, again, the case of the “strikes” the present dif- 


? 
ferences between masters and workmen. This, again, is the result of ig- 
norance. “When men come to understand the ciples on which the 
js cmyliad wages and the rights of pro depend, they will not settle 
matters in such a bungling way as that which brings so much misery 
on all parties concerned.” So on throughout.. The want of education 
meets us at every turn; and, if we do not look well ta it, we shall be 
outstripped in the race by the inhabitants of the States—an old 

@ new country.— Times. 

In concluding his address at the Barnaly Mechanics’ Institution, Mr. 
Gobden said, “ There is not a , I hope, in this now opposed 
to education. I believe there is not a party that does not consider there 
is more , upon the whole, in our artificial state from ignorance 
than from education. I believe there is not one here, whatever his politi- 
eal predilections may be, that would not henceforth say--Whatever we 


may be doomed to undergo from straitened circumstances, owing to de- 


cline in commerce, or from difficulties of strictly a 
whatever may be in store for us in the way of troubles or of disasters, 
there is will say it is not better to have an educated people to 


meet them than to have to encounter them in the masses of ignorance and 


with unrestrained passions (Cheers). For all of us must admit that the 
mass of the country do govern. In the last resort they are called in to 
arbitrate on all questions that touch our national interests; and we must 
all admit that it is better to have an arbitrator who has been trained to 
think—who has been accustomed to weigh and discuss reasons, and to 
deduce conclusions from facts and evidence—it is better to have parties 
of this kind to settle great national questions than to refer such mighty 
interests to the arbitration of ignorance, prejudice, and passions” (Cheers) 


a ae 
INDIA. 
The contents of the last India mail were briefly chronicled, last week. 
We select however a few interesting items. 


How THE Burmese aRE TO BE Drittep.—On the breaking out of the 
late war a Frenchman, calling himself Monsieur or Captain D’Orgouy, ar- 
rived at Rangoon, as was at first supposed with the intention of training 
the Burmese troops to fight us; he was accordingly for some time under 
surveillance, but ed in persuading General Godwin (by whom he 
was treated with remarkable consideration) that he had merely come out 
on a mercantile speculation. On the 23d of July he was missed from 
Prome, and the Rangoon Chronicle states that “it is now assuredly a 
fact that Captain D’Orgouy is at Ava, and drilling the Burmese troops.” 


ASSASSINATION IN THE Punsavs ; Cor. Mackeson.—Colonél Mackeson, 
a distinguished “ political” on the north-weat frontier, has been assassina- 
ted at Peshawar by an Affghan, who approached him while sitting in his 
office, engaged in ness, and stabbed him in the left side. ‘The assassin 
is a native of Jellalabad, who has resided long in Swat; he had heard 


that Colonel Mackeson was organizing an expedition against his adopted | Celte 


country, and uently adopted what he considered the most effectual 
means of defending it. It is said that there will be much difficulty in 


finding a fit successor to Colonel Mackeson. The following is from the 
Mofussilite :— 

“ Within the last few months three public officers in the cregenb have 
been attacked by murderous assassins,—Mr. Jenkins, Captain James, and 
Colone) Mackeson. It is time this crime should be put down with a ve 

and vigorous hand. The tribes to the north are ferocious, vindic- 
tive, inured to blood, and murderers from the beginning. Talk of Kut- 
fe dey! for miscreants of this kind—no, a strong rope and the first tree, 
on their carcases may swing as food in the region of kites. We are 
no admirers of General Avitabile, whom, from anecdotes we have heard 
we are rather disposed to look upon as a monster in human form ; but his 
quick, sharp, and summary method of dealing with criminals caught in 
act is worthy of imitation, if the British Government wish to give pro- 
per protection to their public servants employed in the Panjaub. 


A SMART AFFAIR WITH THE Anans,—In the Nizam’s dominions a very 


severe fight has taken a detachmentof the Hyderabad 
contingent, und , on the one hand, and a body of 
Arab ed who had seized upon a fort near Benjapoore, the 
peer of the Rajah of Dewalgaum. The Arabs were beaten, but not 
fore two English officers (Captain Parker, of the Nizam’s 6th infan 
regiment, and Ensign Bosworth, of the Bombay Native Infantry) and a 
number of were killed. The following account of the affair, from 
the pen of an eye-witness, ap in one of the Bombay journals :— 

“ Aurungabad, Sept. 18.—Mayne received orders from the resident at 
Hyderabad to take a rajah who declined to attend to any orders from the 
Nizam, and this fellow, Bajee Row, had been confined by some Arabs to 
whom he was said to be indebted for arrears of pay, and they would not 
give him up. These scoundrels had taken up a position in a mosque and 
some old buildings near the city walls, and the place filled up in various 
spots by impenetrable plots of prickly pear. e 

“ Mayne made his arrangements as to the force to go out, consisting of 
cavalry, artillery, and infantry, enough to invest the spot. Young Bos- 
worth, a nephew of H ’gand an ensign of the 26th Regiment, was 
staying with Mayne, and volunteered to go to the fight, and was crazy 
about it, so he had the command of two companies given to him; and 
Remington, another volunteer, acted as aide-de-camp to Mayne. 

‘The force was on the ground at daylight, when a letter was sent in 
demanding the rajah—not to be had. After waiting two hours another 
messenger was dispatched—Mayne being most anxious to avoid bloodshed. 
His answer was, “If you want him you may come for him ; we are quite 
ready to die.”’ So at it they went, and, after a touch of the big guns the 
infantry advanced to do the needfui, but met with a warm reception from 
the enemy. One shot took fatal effect on poor Bosworth ; he was struck in 
the right thigh just below and outside the groin ; the bullet traversed the 
pelvis and lodged in the left buttock, where the surgeon afterwards found 
it and took it out, but the poor fellow was dead in five minutes, from ex- 
ternal and internal bleeding. A very sad affair indeed. Captain Parker, 
a local officer, and a very gallant one, was shot through the right lung 
whilst leading his men on, and he lived about an hour. Captain Shakes- 
peare of the cavalry was shot in the right fore arm (slightly), and Dr. 
Vaughan also wounded slightly in the upper right arm. The casualties 
amongst the men are 20 killed and 50 wounded. This was a sad spectacle, 
tgo, body wounds principally ; and considering the Arabs were behind 
walls, and oceupying houses, it is wonderful that more were not knocked 
over. Mayne seemed to lead a charmed life in all parts of the scrimmage 
—led the first storming party, in company with poor Boswurth, Mayne 
had two horses shot, but not mortally ; the last was shot immediately in 
front of the saddle flap, so it was too near to be agreeable. I had such a 
polishing as I never had before on the top of an elephant, for which I was 
a fool, being a capital mark for the scoundrels ; but I was not molested, 
and soon dismounted. The rajah was taken alive with three or four others, 
and it is supposed that all the Arabs were killed. In two or three in- 
stances, when they came ont, they fought more like tigers than men, not 
caring a pin about their lives; and three of the party rushed on the bay- 
onets of the soldiers and were regulary spitted. Dr. Orr, the surgeon of 


the contingent, made a gallant charge with some cav: ; he was carry- 
ing a hog-spear as his weapon, with which he transfixed a fellow pone 
the body. These cavalry fellows aré splendid troops, and do their work. 


We came back into cantowments by three o’clock. Bosworth and Parker 
were buried this morning : it has been a sad business.” 


— oo 


CHINA. 
A letter of Sept. 9, from Hong Kong says, ; 


Of the rebellion we have nothing authentic to report since our last of the 
23d ult. No reliable information, it appears, had been received from the 
north, of the progress of the insurgents. It was said they were locating 
themselves in the provinces of Shansi and Shensi and proceeding cau- 
tiously, while we have reports from Canton that detachments of the rebels 
were at Panting and also at Hokien, about 110 milesfrom Pekin, and that 
Tien-tsin, which is only 90 miles from Pekin, was in their possession, and 
that it was a grand object to possess this latter place, being the emporiam 
for the trading rice junks, thus interrupting supplies destined for the 
capital. 

t is generally believed the Emperor has left Pekin, and is some dis- 
tance from it, ready to make his escape. 

From Amoy our advices are to the Istinst. There had been severe 
fighting on the 28th and 29th ult. a short distance outside. The Imperi- 
alists having encamped in great force about four miles from the city en-4 
countered the insurgents, who were defeated with great slaughter, and 
fled in confusion into the city ; but the Imperialists did not take advan- 





tage of their success, but fell back on the villages for the sake of plunder, 
committing a horrible massacre of the inhabitants, and great devastation. 
Four villages were burnt to the ground. The insurgents rallied, and 
caused them to retreat to their camps, taking a number of prisoners, 
whose heads were immedia' exposed in the city. From their large 
land and sea‘force there is little doubt the Imperialists could have taken 
the city, and they will, no doubt, make another attempt... At one time 
the city was being bombarded, shot flying in all directions. Some idea 
may be formed of this horrible state of warfare from the following account 
an observer :— 

“The atrocities committed by both parties are horrible. I took a ride 
out last evening for a few miles through villages that last week were 
teeming with a happy population; now scarcely a soul was to be seen. 
Cattle, poultry, all gone; and nothing but the smoking rafters and a few 
—— g over the bodies of their husbands children, could I 
see. head-money is a great evil, and many innocent people have 
been killed for the sake of the $2 given for their heads. In one day’s 
fight the Imperialists were so encumbered with heads that the General 
ee tae Netag a pate Chom Since 

many poor v rs, women inc , have been seen wandering 
about without ears. Altogether it isa horrible warfare, and both sides 
are equally to blame.” 

The Commi. Advertiser of this city has published a private communi- 
cation, to the effect that the Emperor has really decamped from Pekin, 
and abdicated his sovereignty. 


™ 





CANADIAN PROGRESS. 


We copy, with hearty congratulations, the following statistics and re- 
marks, extracted from the Toronto Leader. 


The census tables furnish some valuable information on the comparative 
increase of the different nationalities in Lower Canada. The comparison 
embraces the period between the census of 1844 and that of 1851. The 

test increase has taken place in Canadians of British origin ; being 
6.63 per cent. against 27.69 in the French Canadians. The next highest 
on the list, — and Welsh, 5.59; Scotch 8.81; 17.12, and United 
States, 4.59. The means of carrying on the comparison does not exist. 
In addition to the origins named, there is asprinkling of Nova Scotians, 
New Brunswickers, Newfoundlanders, Germans and Dutch, French and 
others of which the enumerators obtained no particulars. 

In Upper Canada there is even a greneee variety of nationalities. But 
in this t neither Canada nor the United States is singular. Emi- 
gration sings its varieties of nationalities ; but after all they are not 
greater than to be foundin many countriesin Europe. There is, however, 
this differenee between Canada and Europe, that in the latter the distinct 

ple often settle down by themselves in clans, whereas here every thing, 
especially in Upper Canada, tends to assimilation. The Russian popula- 
tion comprises Scythians, Huns, Massagates, Slavians, Cimbrians, Getes 
and Sarmatians. These different peoples have united at different times, 
under the same government ; but amalgamation, under such circumstan- 
ces, is more difficult than where the process of fusion is carried on with 
the emigration. The people which we now designate by the general term 
French, com ths, Danes or Normans, Burgundians from Northern 
Germany, Franks, Allemans, and some Romans, mixed with the ancient 


In Rome and Italy are to be found people from the North ; but it is 
doubtful if there be any ancient Romans. But guch is the mixture of 
peoples that the Pope is sometimes the descendant of a Lombard, some- 
times of a Goth, a Teuton or a Cimbrian. The sources of the Spanish 
race are Arabs, Carthagenians, Jews, Syrians, Visigoths and Vandals. The 
time will doubtless come when the entire population of Canada, U per 


ry | and Lower, will be a more homogeneous people than any of those Euro- 


pean countries are to-day. The French race in Lower Canada will strag- 
gle against the extinction to which all races in this situation are inevita- 
bly doomed ; but the struggle will be a bootless one. The example of 
Louisiana, a French colony, purchased from Napoleon, in 1802, shows how 
rapid may be absorption of a race under certain circumstances. 

alf a century ago, Louisiana was a French colony with a French 
negsetic- That people has now lost many of the distinct characteristics 
of its nationality ; and in half a century more will be completely merged 
in the general mass of the population. In Lower Canada the process is 








slower, but the result must eventually be the same. When Lower Canada 
ceased to be a French colony, it lost at once and for ever that French 


emigration which had founded the colony. The remnant of a French co- 
lony, deprived of all accessions from extraneous sources and dependent 
only on the natural means of increase, cannot hold its own against a rival 
race, who to the natural means of increase add the advantage of constant 


try | accretions from immigration. 


The comparative increase of the religious denominations is given. In the 
od from 1842 to 1851 the Church of England in U Canada j 

13 per cent: and the Church of Scotland decreased 38.32, the Church of 
Rome increased 114,61, the Presbyterians ofall kinds the enormous amount 
of 572.37, the Wesleyan Methodists 45, the ae Methodists 82, other 
Methodists not specified 600. the Baptists 131, the Lutherans 123.54, the 
Congregationalists 53, and the Menonists and Tunkers 73.68, Such has 
been the respective increase of the various denominations in U 
Canada, during a period of nine years. In Lower Canada, the period of 
comparison is from 1844 to 1851. The Roman Catholics increased 30.42, 
the Church of England 4.31, the Church of Scotland 85, the Wesleyan 
Methodists 58, other Methodists not particularised, 816, Presb ans 
465.55. Among the minor denominations thé comparison is not carried 


out. . 

During the last ten years covered by the census the population of Upper 
Canada increased 1044 per cent. At this rate it more than doubles eve 
ten years. This far outstrips the progress of the'United States, which 
from 1840 to 1850 increased only 66.66 per cent., and is over ten times as 
great as that of England and Scotland. England doubled in the first half 
of this century, Scotland did not quite double. At the commencement of 
the century the population of Scotland was 1,608,420, and in 1851 it was 
only 2,888,742. It was to be expected that the progress in population of 
Upper Canada would outstrip that of old densely populated countries like 
England and Scotland, but that for a period of ten years, the increase 
should stand for Canada 1044 and for the United States but 66.66 is what 
few would be prepared for. If Upper Canada had 950,000 inhabitants at 
the commencement of 1851, she will at the rate of increase made in the 
previous ten years, have a population of over 2,050,000, in 1861, and at 
gem ey of the next ten years, that is 1871, the population would 

225,000. 





THE CLAIMS OF SCOTLAND. 


To Her Maist Gracious Masesty Victoria, by descent frae the Srvarts, 
o’ North Britain, England and Ireland, Quunn; Defender of the Pres- 
byterian Faith, §c. 

The Humble Petition o’ the Undersigned, Inhabitants o’ the Prin- 
cipal Part o’ Her Masesty’s Dominions ca’d Scotland 

Houmsiy Suewertu, 

That your Petitioners, leal subjecks o’ Your Majesty, are muckle and 
sairly fasht and vexed wi’ pre teeny o’ whilk the maist consid- 
erable an’ intolerable is the de ation, an’ dislocation, an’ deposition 0’ 
the Scottish Lion. 

That forbye the wrang, an’ scaith, an’ indignity dune to the Scottish 
Lion, an’ the ither indignities, an’ scaiths, an’ wrangs whilk Your Majes- 
ty’s Petitioners hae set forth, an’ enumerated, an’ recited to Your Majes- 
ty’s Ministers, there are a wheen mair whilk they wad, wi’ a’ humility, 

irl intill Your Majesty’s My 

That, imprimis, an’ in the first place, the mither tongue o’ Great Britain, 
Your Majesty’s mither tongue, is erroneously, an’ mistakenly, an’ vernacu- 
larly, an’ vulgarly misca’d the Queen’s English; whereas the English tongue 
is just a brogne, an’ a corruption, an’ a patois, an’ a dialeck o’ the Scotch. 
And, as Your Majesty kens, the hail biggin o’ Your Majesty’s language was 
the wark o’ Lindley Murray, o’ wham the varra name, ilka gowk can tell, 
belangs to Scotland. 

Your Petitioners, therefore, beseech Your Majesty that the language o’ 
Scotland, an’ the provinces thereunti! united under the sceptre O Your 
neon § whilk has heretofore been, as aforesaid, misca’d Your Majesty’s 
English, may henceforth be rightly. an’ truly, an’ correckly denominate 
the Queen’s Seotch. An’furthermair, that Your Majesty will be ious- 
ly pleased to direck that the orthography an’ etymology o’ a’ Britain be 
just adapted, an’ accommodated, an’ reconciled to Scottish institutions an’ 
laws o’ grammar; whilk dunna convene wi’ thae o’ England, let alane 
just Suntax an’ Prosody. 

Your Majesty’s Petitioners do also pray that Your Maist Gracious Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased to command, an’ decree, an’ ordain that 
the term Anglo-Saxon race shall nae langer be applied to the population 
o’ these Isl mair especially not te emigrants from Great Britain to 
ither kintras, the maist o’ wham are Scotch, that gang awa’ and dinna 
come bock And that Your j will, by virtue o’ your Royal 
eegrogeiive,tinse ws | he ys, race, until the noo en- 

it g on, ‘om me specified an’ distinguish- 
aa 0” Scoto-Saxon instead. 


by the 
he ur Petitioners do entreat Your Majesty that the communhi- 
cations o’ Four Majest 


’s douce liege subjéecks shal! nae 

be d the a stlation 0’ Plain Baty bat hal, wi fit an’ due 
regart ice an gm mp encd o’ diction, ay as Braid Scoth, 
Your Petitioners lastly —s request Your Majesty that, gin Your 
Majesty. shall be mindit to hae a decimal coinage, ye wad be sae gude as 
to order an’ provide that there shall be ane braw bright glitterin bit chin- 

kie amang the coppers to be ca’d a bawhbee. 

And your Petitioners as in duty bound will ever bray, &c. 
—= a 
ST. GEORGE'S ANNUAL CONCERT. 
TO BE GIVEN BY 
M. JULLIEN, 
Will take place at 
METROPOLITAN HALL, 
ON MONDAY EVENING, THE 5th OF DECEMBER. 
The programme and particulars will be duly announced. 








THE BRYAN GALLERY 
OF CHRISTIAN ART. 


TT BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART, con a series of two hundred au- 
tic Paintings, by the most celebrated Italian, Spanish, and French masters, 
from Guido de Sienne, pAD 1221,) down to Horace Vernet, is now open for exhibition as a3 


Broadway, near Union 
New York, yh tee. ion 25 cents. Exhibition hoars from 9 A.M., to W yl 








CHARLES TEE FIRST, BY THE GREAT VELASQUEZ. 

PAwzen AT MADRID IN 1623. This celebrated historical picture, the most famous wor 
of the greatest painter of actual life and nature that ever lived, is now on exh ibition at th 

Stuyvesant 659 Broadway. Admiasi cents. July 16—3t. 








Marxrep.—On by Nov. bs, ‘at Christ Church, B; 
E. H. Canfield, Rector, Charles F. Sinclair, Esq., of Kin 
Theresa F’., youngest daughter of the late Samuel Story, 


rooklyn, by the Rev' 
n, Canada West, to 
., of Halifax, N.S. 


Drep.—On the 13th inst., at his residence, Steep Hill, Brantford, Philip Da- 
cres Hart, Esq., aged 63. For 31 years in the Civil Service of the Hon. East 


India Company, and for 18 years a highly respected m ity. 
= - r CW ) Times.” ghly respec’ ember of our community. 








The office of this Journal is now at 10, Park Place. 





Exehange at New York on London, 10934 @ 109%. 





THE ALBION, 


See 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19, 1853. 





























Daring many weary months, the public found infinite difficulty in de- 
termining what was true and what was false, as it waded through the vo- 
luminous documents with which the Eastern question was encumbered. 
And it seems by no means more easy to arrive at the truth now, although 
in place of surmises the reader ought to be well posted up in facts. In- 
deed, as you glance your eye over the European newspapers, that treat 
of events that happened but a few days previous to their dates, you might 
almost suppose yourself to be deep in the disputed records of an antique 
Thracian campaign, or endeavouring to reconcile discrepancies in accounts 
of the siege of Troy. You might as well expect to discover and decipher 
an authentic leaf from the log-book of the Argonauts, as to make out the 
precise whereabouts, on a certain day, of the British and French allied 
fleets ; whilst as for deciding who were the victors in the first conflict be- 
tween the Russians and the Turks on the banks of the Danube, what shall 
be'said, when the two “very latest” by the mail steamer of the 5th inst. 
from Liverpool diametrically contradict each other? This is not embar- 
rassing to our daily brethren, who can print everything, and then specu- 
late at their leisure ; but it is sorely puzzling, when one would fain set 
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down in few. words the exact position of the belligerents. Unable for 
vious reasons to adopt their prudent course, we shall not occupy much 
space in the attempt to reconcile inconsistencies, but content ourselves by 
endeavouring to describe very briefly the ascertained facts on which all 
newsmen appear to agree. 

In our last week’s notice, then, the fifteen days were unexpired, after 
which hostilities were to be commenced by Omer Pasha, if the Russian 
forces had not evacuated the Principalities. To these fifteen, ten more 
were accorded by the Sultan, at the earnest entreaty of those busy Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople, whose intrigues go further to trouble the 
Divan, than the warlike manceuvresof its enemy. This delay however 
was to depend upon the movements of the Turkish Generalissimo om the 
Danube, who was not to be thwarted, if he had really commenced his 
work. That he did so at the earliest period, is plain ; for on or abot the 
26th ult., he threw across the river, opposite Widdin, a body of infantry 
and cavalry, loosely estimated at from 7,000 to 35,000 men, and took un- 
opposed possession of Kalafat on the Northern bank. An engagement of 
some kind followed ; but whether general or partial, when fought, and 
how terminating, we cannot possibly determine from the accounts before 
us. One speaks of the defeat of the Turks, another of the retreat of the 
Russians ; so that we must e’en be satisfied with our happy iguorance on 
these points, and leave the progress of the war to be hereafter more fully 
described.—At the same time, if Omer Pasha has been active, so have the 
Christian Ministers to the Porte ; the “ draughts of notes” and other dip- 
lomatic intercommunications having been unceasing up to the latest date, 
though it must be owned that the coutse of events on the Danube deprives 
them of much of their interest, as it perchance may do of their usefulness. 
At any rate, we shall no more pretend to follow their wearisome details, 
than to track the contending parties at the scene of action. 

It is satisfactory to observe that, despite the actual commencement of 
hostilities between the original disputants, the sensitive Stock-Exchange 
men of London do not yet anticipate a general rupture of peace. The 
British Consols, very recently down to 924, have gone upwards to the 
neighbourhood of 95 ; and although certain monetary circumstances, out 
of our province to notice, may partly account for this rise, it is clear that 
it could not have occurred under an imminent prospect of war.—In other 
respects, our domestic news items are somewhat chequered.—The strikes 
continue, to a large and somewhat alarming extent, in the manufacturing 
Districts ; nor, unfortunately, can we now repeat our remark of last 
Saturday, that the strife is unattended with disturbances. The town of 
Wigan has proved the natural tendency of these unhappy disputes; for 
privation amongst uneducated masses first sours, and then inflames the 
mind. There has been then, in that locality, some rather serious rioting 
amongst the colliers and factory people, unaccompanied however by loss 
of life, and confined, so far, to the destraction of property valued at about 
four thousand pounds. A small military force was sufficient to disperse 
the rioters; nor can we apprehend any political consequences from this 
state of things, even if masters and men should still prolong their dif- 
ferences. The effects upon trade, and the lamentable sufferings of the 
working classes themselves, are sufficiently to be deplored. A settlement 
must be left to time and circumstances, since it does not accord with our 
system that the government should interfere, unless for the preservation 
oforder. Prefects and policemen do not regulate the private concerns of 
the British population, nor is it probable that they will ever be permitted 
to do so. 

In view of the ensuing session of Parliament, the question of a new 
Reform Bill and of a probable enlargement of the elective franchise be- 
gins again to occupy the attention of the leading journalists. When we 
meet with anything very pointed, very fresh, or very authoritative there- 
upon, we will give our readers the benefit of it. We must confess at the 
same time, that a strenuous effort towards a system of national education 
and consequent moral advancement would claim a larger share of our in- 
dividual sympathy, albeit offering a legs tempting theme for orators and 

ua © On this great subject of education—the very vastness Of 
which induces many philanthropists to turn away from itin des 
the reader will perceive by an extract elsewhere, that Mr. 
once more put himself forward.—To this may be added another 
which Parliament will ere long have to deal, and which is of the mare in- 
terest to us residents of New-York, because in some measure there is an 
analogy between this city and the metropolis of Great Britain. A Commis- 
sion has now under its consideration the abuses of the Corporation of 
London. Public opinion has long been sitting in judgment on the Cor- 
poration of New-York. Both are found to be in urgent need of reforma- 
tion. As regards the English capital, an amendment or a remodelling 
may be confidently looked-for : we could wish that we had the same change 
in prospect here. And it is worth while to notice, though we have no 
intention of dilating upon it, a peculiar difference in the two cases.— 
The London municipality levies an enormous tax, disbursing the amount 
extravagantly and with slight reference to public advantage. The charges 
against it however develop few, if any, -instances of individual pecula- 
tion. How much the case is reversed here, it were waste of labour to re- 
iterate. The Londoners are indignant that their funds are spent unworthily 
and unprofitably, and clamour for a reduction of the amount, or a better 
appropriation of it. The New Yorkers complain of private jobbing and 
the grossest robbery ; but in their habitual profuseness of expenditure, 
would take little heed of what they pay, unless scandalised, perforce and 
at last, at the monstrous frauds practisced upon them, The coutrast is 
curious, and might be pursued. 

Two or three more topics of the day merit a word, ere we close our sum- 
mary of metropolitan occurrences ; and these concern both the living and 
the dead. Let us take the latter first, for regarding him of whom we would 
speak there can be no difference of opinion. A public meeting, then, at 
which Sir Roderick Murchison presided, was held in London on the 4th 
inst., for the purpose of considering in what manner England could most 
appropriately testify her respect for the memory of Lieut. Bellot of the 
French Navy, the noble-minded seaman whose death in the Arctic regions 
it was recently our melancholy duty to record. We need not attempt to 
pen his eulogy or his epitaph ; we would but remind our readers of one 
striking peculiarity in his character, as evidenced by his twice volunteer- 
ing on a foreign service fraught with danger. Gourage is a common ‘at- 
tribute of his countrymen and of his profession ; but in his later career 
was seen the rare spectacle of a Frenchman overcoming a national——we 
had almost said a natural antipathy. The appeal to public sentiment 
met with a warm response ; could it have been otherwise? We have but 
a brief telegraphic memorandum of the particulars ; but we learn that the 
First Lord of the Admiralty was present ; that to Lieut. Bellot was de- 
creed a monument in Greenwich Hospital, the resting-place of British 
naval heroes ; and that subscriptions to that end and for the benefit of his 
family were commenced, by contributions to the amount of five thousand 
dollars. Amongst the donors were several of the Cabinet Ministers.—We 
pass on to another item, which concerns a testimonial to the living. It 
seems that the Lord Mayor of London has set on foot a project for erecting 

a statue in Hyde Park, in honour of Prince Albert, by way of testifying 
the country’s appreciation of the Prince’s services in originating that 
far-famed international and industrial display, which there took place 
under circumstances fresh in the reader’s memory, and has since served 
as the model for many of a similar kind, whilst every outward vestige of 
it has passed away. The scheme was extensively patronised. Lords and 
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rich men were sending in their fifties and their scores of pounds ; but the 


cruel Times has intervened, and dampened it, Like many another plan, 


it may be viewed in two opposite lights ; and a few paragraphs about vir- 
tue being its own reward, and the need of avoiding all approach to syco- 
phancy, will probably have had their effect upon the purse-strings. For 
our own part, much as we respect this most sensible and patriotic Prince, 
we must own that the setting-up of statues has become too common a 
practice, and that the hints of the Times were. at least worth some con- 
sideration.—The last of these local matters that claims attention, is the 
dismissal of a Professor Maurice from his appointment at King’s College, 
London, on the ground of certain herotodox opinions put forth in a book 
that he had published, and found unpalatable by Dr. Jelf, the Principal of 
that High-Church establishment. Who does mot foresee the volumes of 
polemical and controversial discussion, to which this little event will give 
rise? Imagine the pamphlets and the magazine articles that will be writ- 
ten hereon, and that will assuredly leave the question precisely where they 
take it up. 

The Queen, at the last date, was at Windsor @astle, entertaining, as her 
principal guests, the King of the Belgians and his family. All goes fairly 
and smoothly in the household and the life of the royal lady; and long 
may it so continue ! 

The Great Exhibition of Dublin was formally closed on the 31st. ult. by 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, after a splendid and appropriate ceremo- 
nial. Mr. Dargan, the munificent upholder of the enterprise, having re- 
fused the honour of Knighthood, it was conferred on Mr. C. P. Roney, who 
has zealously falfilled the arduous duties of the Secretaryship. On the 
following day, Mr. Dargan was worthily entertained at a public dinner, 
the guests numbering six hundred persons.-A mournful set-off to these 
festive records comes to us from Cork. A terrible inundation of the river 
has caused a great sacrifice of life, and inflicted incalculable distress, The 
victims were swept away by the flood, after the rush of water had under- 
mined one of the quays; but their number is.not accurately known. It 
is estimated at twenty. 

Very seldom do we have occasion to introduce the name of Seotland 
into this portion of our paper ; it happens that in this week’s summary 
we have double reason for so doing. We might indeed simply refer the 
reader to preceding columns, wherein the subject matter for this remark is 
set down ; but it seems to us that this would scarcely be respectful to our 
numerous Scottish readers, and that in both cases, a word of observation 
is required.—In the first place then, communications have passed between 
the Presbytery of Edinburgh and the Home office authorities, whieh have 
notably attracted the eye of the public. The Presbytery suggest the ap- 
pointment of a day for a National Fast, in view of the threatened, or rather 
the actual, visitation of the Cholera. Lord Palmerston, in his most caustic 
vein, bids the Presbytery betake themselves to the physical purification 
of which all large cities stand in need, and plies the unanswerable argu- 
ment that man is bound to exhaust all human means for averting such a 
scourge, ere he can with propriety invoke the special interposition of God. 
It is neither more nor less than a serious application of the old fable of 
Jupiter and the Waggoner; nor can we discover the profanity of Lord 
Palmerston’s plain-speaking, at which the unco’ pious Divines were 
shocked. At least, his Lordship’s advice, coming through this singular 
medium, will command a degree of attention that it would have lacked, 
if put forward in the usual dry form of official warning. Of its importance 
we must add a proof, directly to the point. During the recent prevalence 
of the disease at Newcastle, its ravages were fearfully fatal in a suburb 
lying within 250 yards of the Government Barracks. In those barracks, 
at the period in question, were detachments of the 6th Royals and 6th 
Dragoons, numbering 519 souls. Amongst them no fewer than 451 cases 
of diarrhoea, requiring medical treatment, occurred; but there was no 
ease of cholera, and no death. It is stated that the most vigilant atten- 
tion was paid to cleanliness, ventilation, and diet. Isit presumptuous to 
suppose that these means were efficacious tothe end? What might rea- 
sonably have been expected as the result, if a day of fasting and a month 
of negligence had been substituted ? 

But there is another Scottish theme to which brief reference must be 
made, and that is the uprising of a cry for “Justice to Scotland,” and the 
commencement of a grave agitation to procure it, The cry has been heard 
at intervals during the last year or two ; but, having hitherto for its burden 
a serio-comic dispute between a brace of heraldic lions, it has been cried 
or whistled to sorry tunes. The agitation is a very different affair, since it 
has both base and aim. Its base is national resentment at wrongs, real or 
imaginary ; its aim is to procure redress; and if the subject take posses- 
sion of the national mind, no one cognizant of the Scotch can doubt that 
they will manfully follow it up, and obtain a portion at least of what they 
demand. At present, notwithstanding the great meeting held at Edin- 
burgh on the 2d inst., and the clever, plausible, and telling speech of 
Lord Eglintoun (which we give at length elsewhere), it is difficult 
to see herein any approach to a national movement. It is unfortunate 
also that a beginning was made at the wrong end. A claim for Dock- 
Yards, and a Militia, and an increased number of Parliamentary re- 
presentatives, is badly ushered in, as we have hinted, by a clamour 
about a paint-brush misapplied. Besides, this grand muster at the Scot- 
tish capital was not thronged with Scottish peers and chieftains. The 
Lords Eglintoun, Buchan, and Gray, were the only noblemen present ; 
and with all respect for Admiral Sir C. Napier, Sir Archibald Alison, and 
Professor Aytoun,we may say that they are too well known as party-men, 
to have great weight on a question that can only have weight at all, if 
untrammelled by party feeling. We cannot make room for a detailed ac- 
count of the meeting. The cream of what was said is to be read in Lord 
Eglintoun’s speech ; and from it also may be gathered the nature of the 
various resolutions unanimously passed, for these did but put his Lordship’s 
ideas into working form. They were severally moved and seconded by 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, the Lord Provost of Perth, Bailie Gourlay 
of Glasgow, Mr. Baillie Cochrane of Lamington, Sir A. Alison, Mr. Mit- 
chell of Moore Park, Mr. H. Inglis, W. S., Dr. A. Wood, Sir J. W. Drum- 
mond, and Professor Aytoun. Admiral Sir C. Napier was present, but did 
not speak. 

The English papers generally make light of the movement, or seriously 
attempt to impugn its justice. We neither do one, or the other. It has 
its strong and its weak side; and with reference to the latter, none will 
laugh more heartily than Scotch readers, at the humour of Punch bestowed 
upon the question, with which we have endeavoured to lighten our co- 
lumns of to-day.—We have only to add that all this excitement comes at a 
most appropriate juncture ; since, of course, every true Scot in New York 
will do honour to St. Andrew’s Day, and evidence more than ever the 
depth and the breadth of his nationality. We congratulate the Stewards 
of the ensuing Festival ; and only wish for our own sake that, early in 
the month of April next, some wag would be kind enough to poke a little 
fan at St. George, or take a pull at the Dragon’s tail. 








When we said, last Saturday, that Louis Napoleon was keeping the Pa- 
risians quiet, without making extensive arrests, we ought to have italicised 
the adjective, since the repressive system continues in all its rigour. The 
late events that have been notably chronicied are--a series of mishaps and 
disasters at the Imperial hunting-seat of Compiégne, caused by a luck- 
less stag that would not quietly submit to its fate, but charged upon the 
courtly circle, unhorsing ministers, breaking fair ladies’ limbs, and drawing 
tears into the eyes of the dashing Empress Eugénie herself—the death of 
General Count de Neuilly at, Chalons, shot by one of his aides-de-eamp, 





under circumstances that make Up & tale of love and jealousy and affrént 
and revenge,—a coolness, said to have supervened between the Courts of 
France and Naples—and the despacch of General Baraguay d’ Hilliers to 
Constantinople, as French Minister, in Place of M. Delacour who is recall- 
ed. This change has caused much comment, the new Ambassador being a 
good soldier, and nothing more,and being acecmpanied by a military Staff, 
instead of the usual diplomatic suit. In other times, this change would 
have been deemed extraordinary. As it is, it is only looked upomasa 
step in preparatory measures. But who knows whither these are tending 
Who can fathom the Emperor’s mind? ' 
We have said little or nothing lately on the internal state of France ; 
but, finding it very pointedly described in a letter from M. Gaillardet to 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, we translate the passage in which it occurs, 
— Prince Jerome could not be present at these fétes at Compiégne, having 
been kept prisoner by a somewhat serious illness. One of his aides-de-camp 
thought himself bound to beg the ministerial journals to be silent on the 
subject, ‘in order,’ said he, ‘that the people may not be alarmed.’—Simple- 
minded and excellent follower! People don’t alarm themselvesnow-a-days, 
save as to what affects their own immediate interests. A fall of one franc on 
‘Change involves, for them, far more peril than the life of an honest indivi- 
dual. There is not at this moment in France a single popularity, that can 
be set in the seales against an interest. The Republic has the majority 
against it, because it alarmed the interests of the masses; the Empire has 
had the masses in its favour, because it reassured and benefitted them.— 
But, at heart, France is nothing save a nation worn out with fatigue, 
adoring only one god—repose, and obeying only one king—the prefect of 
police. These are the only creeds and the only dynasties, that it takes 
into account at this moment; and they who think otherwise—be they 
Republicans or Monarchists—are under strange illusions.””—What will the 
Censor say to this? How will he pass over the cool way in which the 
writer, by the tense in which he puts his verbs, talks of the interested 
support of Napoleon III, as of a thing that once was, and is no more? 





After long delay at Madrid, Mr. Soulé, the soi-disant propagandist 
Minister of the U. S., was presented to the Queen of Spain, on the 22d ult. 
His address was in the usual style of courtly speeches—vague and un- 
meaning. For this we don’t blame him ; but we wait to see him working 
out the “ manifest destiny,” and sowing a fresh crop of laurels, to be 
reaped on his return to his admirers.—A concession to British demands 
has been made, in the matter of a Protestant Burial Ground at Madrid. 
A suitable spot is to be set apart, with liberty to bury our dead, according 
to our Protestant observances. 


That-very troublesome gentleman, Mr. Martin Koszta, is once more re- 
ported to have been forced or coaxed on board a vessel at Smyrna, bound 
to the United States. For the truth, or otherwise, of the report no one 
seems now to care ; nor does it now seem probable that his reception here 
will rival that of Kossuth.—In the mean time, another case is said to have 
occurred at Ancona, in which an adopted American citizen plays a part. 
The man in question having become naturalized here, returned to the 
Roman States ; and being obnoxious to the authorities, was forthwith cast 
into prison. Liberated thence, he was forbidden to leave the country ; 
but having appealed to the American Vice-Consul at Ancona, permission 
for his departure was granted, coupled with a demand that he himself 
should sign an agreement not to enter the Papal States again. To this 
signing a decree for his own banishment, Paperi, the individual in ques- 
tion, not unnaturally objects ; whilst the jealous and nervous officials look 
with horror upon the idea of his coming and going, at his own free will. 
He has at least got his name into print ; and as Austria stands behind his 
Holiness the Pope, there may be some farther diplomatic skirmishing on 
the rights and the abuses of nationality. 


The Art-Union was unwisely put down, because a strained interpre- 
tation of the Law was thought to bring it into the sphere of lotteries. 


Several at Metro- 
ting a 


politan Hall, held astrong vey as to the ay 2 


small number of widely-puffed prizes amongst a large number of egregious 
The attraction of lotteries may be very great; but where is the 
District Attorney ? 
The overcrowding of emigrant passenger-ships is resulting in its fatal 
and natural consequences. Several vessels have lately arrived from 
Liverpool, on board of which there have been from 50 to 75 deaths, from 
cholera. It is difficult to provide any remedy, so gross is the ignorance 
and so keen the desire to emigrate, on the part of the wretched sufferers. 
But it is absurd to charge these disasters to the account of the British 
government, seeing that the vessels are almost exclusively American. 


There have been some political disturbances, and some arrests have been 
made in Cuba. Nothing, however, appears to be known that is sufficient- 
ly definite, authentic, and important, to claim a lengthened notice—Two 
British ships of war were at Havana, at latest dates, affording.a good com- 
mentary on the Washington Union’s information that they were to be en- 
tirely withdrawn, in order that the Africanization of Cuba might be quiet- 
ly effected ! 

How well it is for us, that we are ignorant of many of the dangers that 
werun! Seven hundred kegs of gunpowder were seized, a week ago, on 
board a barge at the foot of Broad Street. 


The death of the French Consul-General at this port is recorded in our 
Obituary notices. His funeral took place on Wednesday ; and we merély 
allude to it for the purpose of explaining the absence of any British repre - 
sentative, whilst so many of the Consular Staff from other countries at- 
tended the remains of the deceased officer to the grave. Mr. Barclay, 
H.B.M. Consul, is at the South, on leave of absence ; and the newly ap- 
pointed Vice-Consul, who is coming from Central America, has not taken 
possession of his office. 

Whilst the Canadian journalists are still discussing the late Jury pro- 
ceedings, in reference to the Gavazzi riots at Montreal, we learn that a 
Court Martial was, on Thursday, to commence an examination into the 
military part of the proceedings on that fatal and mysterious day. We 
shall look with profound interest for the result. 

Delay is the great game of statesmen who have to face popular assem- 
blies. So is it with the Canadian Ministry. After all the excitement and 
argument on the subject of the Clergy Reserves, that conscientious body 
has discovered that it would be disreputable in the extreme, to bring the 
question before the existing Legislature, over whose heads hangs the new 
Franchise Act, The Pilot announces this reprieve. 

The Quebec Gazette is hereafter to be a morning, in place of an eve- 
ning journal. Mr. Roger has become connected with it editorially, having 
withdrawn from the editorship of the Morning Chronicle. 


Accounts from Bermuda to the 8th inst. state that the fever still lin- 
gered there.—Vice-Adml. Sir George Seymour has remitted £307 to the 
Island, being the amount of subscriptions raised at Halifax, N.S., for the 
benefit of sufferers by the epidemic. The gallant Admiral himself had 
previously contributed £50 from his private purse. 

















There have been lately heavy storms on the Atlantic—destructive 
freshets in Connecticut—great fires in this city—and deaths by violence, 
in all directions. It is a relief to record one instance of justice being 
meted out to reckless doers of mischief, and at the same time to innocent 
sufferers. A Jury in this city, on Wednesday, awarded $2,500 damages 
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to a destitute family, in a case wheyein their father had been killed by a 
negligent blasting of rocks. T’ue Farmers’ Loan and Trast Company 
were defendants in the action. 


Some inhuman fello@s, who deserve never to own a good horse, having 
undertaken to trot one, in a sulky, one hundred miles in nine consecutive 
hours, the brutal match came off, on Saturday, on the Union Course. 
The deed was done ; the gallant horse was pushed through in 8 hours, 55 
minutes, and 53 seconds ; but, of course, he died from the effects.—As an 
instance of wonderful endurance in the horse, and of shameless cruelty in 
his owner, we mention these facts ; as also that the animal was stopped 
and sponged out about a dozen times, and had his legs once washed and 
rubbed with alcohol. All the detail, and all the betting particulars, we 
omit. 

In reprobating such a match as this against time, we may perhaps draw 
upon ourselves some rejoinder as to the cruelty of English steeple-chase 
races. There is however, this wide difference. In the race the horse un- 
questionably shares in the excitement of emulation, and the strain upon 
his powers, if severe, is not long protracted. Still, if steeple-chases are 
dangerous and in some degree barbarous, the measured exhaustion 
of a noble animal’s strength and vitality, by such a process as that describ- 
ed above, is at once unsportsmanlike and disgusting.—F or the information 
of the curious in these matters, we add that, several years ago, in the 
days of the fast English mail-coaches, a pony was led by relays of horse- 
men from London to Exeter, a distance of 160 miles, starting with the 
mail-coach that averaged ten miles an hour, and arriving first at the 
journey’s end. 

A Vereran Souprer.—In the course of the past week we have been highly 

tified by an interview with one of England’s brave old defenders.—Sergeant 

illiam Lyons, late of the 88th Regiment, or Connaught Rangers, the subject 
of this notice, enlisted in the British Army in the year 1799, commencing his 
active career in the East Indies. He was subsequently, in 1801, under Sir David 
Baird with the first British Regiment that traversed the deserts of Egypt. In 
1807 we find him in South America, and at the attack of Buenos Ayres. After- 
wards, 1809, in Portugal ; thence he preceeded to Spain and France; serving 
th: the campaign under the Duke of Wellin . In 18l4 
he to America and was engaged in the attack on Plattsburg. Thence 
he returned to England; afterwards to Flushing, and again, in 1815, to France. 
In acknowledgment of his meritorious services he has been presented with a 
silver Maltese Cross, for no less than twelve general engagements, all of which 
are of historical fame, bearing the various inscriptions, “ £, 3; Tala- 
vera ; Busaco; Fuentes d’Onor ; Cwidad Rodrigo; Badajos ; Salamanca ; 
Vittoria; Pyrenees; Neville; Nive; Orthes; and Toulouse.” He has also re- 
cently received the Peninsular Medal with thirteen clasps. This gallant old 
soldier, who has lately gy the honourable position of Barrack Master at 
Mallow—an appointment, by the way, generally conferred on commissioned 
officers—is now on his way to New Orleans where his numerous family have 
long resided ; the Secretary-at-War, in consideration of his long and faithful 
services, having kindly permitted him to receive his well-earned pension at that 
place, where he hopes to spend his declining years in tranquillity and comfort. 


——_ >__—_ 


Appointments. 


Kyicuts or THE THistLe.—A Chapter of the Most Ancient and Most Noble 
Order of the Thistle was held at Windsor Castle on Friday, the 21st uit., at 
which the three Green Ribands—vacant by the deaths of the Marquis of Huntly, 
Lord Saltoun, and the Earl of Warwick—were bestowed by the Sovereign upon 
the Earl of Haddington, the Duke of Atholl, and Lord Panmure. The Knights 
Brethren and Officers connected with the Order attended the ceremony of in- 
vestiture in due form. 

G. W. Rice, Esquire, late Capt. 23d Royal Weish Fusiliers, to be one of H.M.’s 
Hon. C of Gentlemen-at-Arms, vy. Rice.—The Rev. R. L. Cotton, D.D., Pro- 
vost of Worcester College, to be Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 1853-54.—Capt. 
Decimus Hastings, R.N., it is said, will succeed C Lord Clarence Paget, as 
secre’ to the M r-General of the Ordnance. is appointment has been 
held successively by a Captain R.N.,a major,a rear-admiral, and a Captain R.N. 


Arup. 
















War-Orrice, Oct. 28.—Ist or Grenadier Regt of Ft Gds; J Coulson, Gent, to 
be Ens and Lt, b-p, v Sir C Russell, Bart, pro. Scots Fusilier Gds; Ens and Lt 
Buckley to be Lt and Capt, b-p, v Mercer-Henderson, who ret; Ens Lambton, 
from 2ith Ft, to be Ens and Lt, By Res Ast Ft;, ’ 84th 
Ft, Ens, v Oakley, app to Ft. 4th Ft; Ens 44th 
Ft, & , ¥ Forster, who ret. Ft; ome to be 
wero ket: Bee Lt Carter to be First »¥ Home; R Moore, , to be 
Lt, b-p, v Carter. 15th Ft; Lt Tilghman to be v , who re- 

17th Ft; Ens to be Lt, b-p, v Chambers, whomet; C Grant, Gent, 

to be Ens, b-p,v + wy 2d Ft; Assist-Surg Coghlan, from 86th Ft;to be Surg, 
v 4 y+ app to 70th Ft. 27th Ft; Viscount Forth, to be Ens, bp. v Lambton, 
Scots Fusilier Gds. 44th Ft; F Hercy, Gent, to be , bp, v the Hon 
men, app to 4th Ft. 46th Ft; Ens Lluellyn to be Lt, bp, v Lennard, who 
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be Ens, b-p, v ng Ay 59th Ft; Capt Peacocke, from 
v Gordon, who ex; Lt Stanhope to be Capt, b-p, v Pea- 
p, v Stanhope ; § Winter, Gent, to be 
60th Ft; Sec Lt Montgomery to First Lt, b-p, v Cock- 

pro, b-p, on 20th Sept, 1853, has been cancelled. 62d Ft; Ens Hay 
M who ret; R Templeman, Gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hay. 

be Lt, b-p, v Crooke, who ret. 70th Ft; Surg Currie, 
v Harvey, dec. 7st Ft; Ens Sir L Smith, Bart, 
Callen, Gent, to be Ens, bp, v Smith; Lt Stuart 
84th Ft; Ens Oakley, from Ist Ft, to be Ens, v Has- 
Ist Ft. 86th Ft; Assist-S Fitzerald, from Staff, to be Assist- 
, pro in 22d Ft. Ist W I Regt; H Atkinson, Gent, to be Assist- 

. = 3d W I Regt; F Moore, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v 


Brever-—Capt Peacocke, of 59th Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 
Unatracnepv.—To be Capts, w-p ; Lts Sinclair, from h-p 92d Ft; mages, 
F Ys Ft Beylon Regt; ohn 
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from h-p unatt; Steele, from h-p 91st Ft; Webster, from h-p, 
Inman, from h-p 63rd Ft; Sullivan, from 59th Ft. 

Hosrirat Starr.—D Fraser, M D, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Fitzgerald, 
See Ft; J Young, MD, to be Assist-Surg to Forces, v Davidson, app to 
8 


Orrick oF Orpnance, Oor. 24.—Ordnance Medical Department; Surg Davis 
to be Senior Surg, v igley, ret; Assist-Surg H to be Surg, v Davis; 
Temporary Assist'Surg McMunn to be Assist-Surg, v Hassard. 

Orrick oF Orpnanceg, Oct. 31.—RIl of Artillery ; Capt and Bvyt-Maj 
Walker to be Lt-Col, v Robe, dec; Sec Capt Adair to be Capt, vy Walker; First 
Lt Dumaresq to be Sec Capt, v Adair; Lt Newbolt to be First Lt, vy Du- 
maresq. Corps of Rl Engineer; Sec Lt Cox to be First Lt, v Hutchinson, dec. 
[This article is substituted for that which appeared in the Gazette of the 14th 


r.] oes 
Navy. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The rumour of Rear Adml. Sir Edmund Lyons qeoreeding, 
as second in command, to the Mediterranean is confirmed.—Capts.: Sir Thomas 
Maitland, C.B., to be Flag-Capt. to Vice-Adml. Sir T. J. Cochrane, Commander- 
in-Chief at Portsmouth, and to the Victory flagship at that port, v. Shepherd; 
W. R. Mends, to be Flag-Captain to Rear-Adml. Sir E. Lyons, and to the Aga- 
memnon, 91, screw steam-flagship at Portsmouth, Preps ng for service on 
Mediterranean station; W. Houston Stewart to the Modeste, 18, in the 
Mediterranean, v. Lord W. Compton; H. J. Codrington, C.B., son of the late 
Adml. Sir Edward Codrington, to command the George, 120, at Sheer- 
ness; W. H. Headerson, C.3., to be Controller-General of the ‘Coast Guard, v. 
Ellice, dec.; Has 
chioness 


tings R. Yelverton (who is the husband of the Do 
Hastings) to command the Arrogant, 47, screw steam 
yep hog eg rh 
: , 91, screw ; N. Lefebvre, 


to 
Boyd to the Royal George ; M.S. Nollott to command the at Ports- 
with. ‘Lieuts:; To ge, W. B. El ,c, L, Ray, and J. 
H. Glover; to the - Murray, F. A. B. Crawford, W. H. Jones, 
G. FP. Burgess, and J. H. ; B. B. Pearce, flag to 
Se ‘ v. Sullivan; Pocock to the ; Christian to 
the , commissioned at Woolwich; E. Stevens to the 


A. C. Gordon, 

first of the Sans Pareil ; and J. Diggens. Crocker , on the retired 

to be : G. Todd; A. Bag’ We P. warden: G. Blake 

a7 5 5. Baeeaie ; S. W. H. Thom ; E. Gordon ; R. Carter; T. L. 

ard; L. H. Versturme; W. H. t; H. N. Knox; C. E. Stevens; A.J 
Innes; C. E. Standish; H. H. ; and W. N. Cornewall. 


Che Albion. 
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The Terrible, 21, pedale-frigate, Capt. M‘Cleverty, carries out Rear-Adml. Sir 
Edmund Lyons for the Relttitrences, In conrection with this appointment it 
is rum: that Vice-Adml. Sir Hyde Parker will retire from Senior Sea 
Lordship of the Board of Admiralty at the close of this year, Vice-Adml. Dun- 
das, now Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean, taking the Senior Sea 
Lordship (his old place), and Rear-Adml. Sir E. Lyons becoming Commander- 
in-Chief in the Mediterranean.—The Hi, vier 21, screw, Capt. Moore, has left 
Spithead for the Mediterranean——The Frolic, 12, is to relieve the Fantome, 12, 
Commr. Gennys, on the New Zealand and Australian station, the Juno, 26, re- 
lieving the Calliope, 26, Capt. Sir J. E. Home, Bart., C.B.—Capt. Peel (son of 
the late Sir Robert), recently appointed to command the Diamond. 28, is said to 
be a great favourite with the blue-jackets, and to have less difficulty in making 
up his complement than some of his outfitting associates who find seamen 
seamen scarce.—The sary has been pleased to order that the new Royal steam- 

acht be named the Windsor Castle—The Rifleman, screw steam-sloop, Lieut. 
ommr. Christian, is expected to proceed for service on the coast of Africa. 


Obituary. 


Lorp Cioncurry.—Another of the men who figured remarkably in the trou- 
blous period which preceded the Union between Great Britain and Ireland has 
eamed $0 his final account. Lord Cloncurry died on the 28th ult., at his resi- 
dence county Dublin, at the advanced age of 80 years. His lordship published 
his own memoirs about four years ago. From this book and other sources we 
learn that he was at all events suspected and openly charged by the government 
of the period (1798) with being a disaffected person. He suffered a long impri- 
sonment, but was not brought to trial. How he was taken by the hand by the 
Marquis of Anglesey, when that over-credulous nobleman was Viceroy of Ire- 
land, and how he and other persons of the same peculiar political opinions suc- 
ceeded in ruling his Excellency in return, will be found detailed with perfect 
candour in the work referred to, viz. :—‘ Recollections of the Life of Lord Clon- 
curry,” published by M‘Glashan, Dublin. In 1803 Lord Cloncurry was married 
to the daughter of Major-General Morgan, and some years afterwards the lovers 
of scandal were entertained by a trial for crim, con. in which his lordship was 

laintiff, and Sir John Bennet Piers defendant. His lordship obtained heavy 
, and that marriage was dissolved. He then married the daughter of 
Archibald Douglas, Esq., who died in 1841. His lordship is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his eldest son, the Hon. Edward Lawless, a deputy lieu- 
tenant of the county Dublin. 


THe BisHop or Derry.—A vacancy has been left on the Irish Episcopal 
Bench by the death of the Hon. and Right Rev. Dr. Ponsonby, Lord Bishop of 
Derry and Raphoe, which took place at the episcopal palace on cing (3 he 
deceased prelate was a supporter of the national education system, and his po- 
litical principles were those of the liberal party ; but the natural suavity and 
unobtrusiveness of his manners, and the perfectly unbiassed mode in which he 
exercised his patronage, were such as to secure for him the esteem of all par- 
ties. His lordship had, for the last few years, been in delicate health, having 
arrived at an advanced age. While he held the dignity of Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
he was a very popular preacher, his public discourses being remarkable for 
chasteness and beauty of composition, and his ~ peer to the sympathies of his 
audiences for the principal charities of the Irish metropolis were found most 
effective, never failing to elicit a liberal response. Inthe year 1828, Dr. Pon- 
sonby was elevated to the episcopal bench, having been then appointed Bisho 
of Killaloe and Kilfenora. He was translated to the diocese of Derry in 1831, 
and on the death of Dr. Bissett he succeeded to the see of Raphoe, the two dio- 
ceses being united under the Church Temporalities Act. The income of the 
see is about £7,000 per annum. It is said that Dr. Pakenham, the Dean of St. 
Patrick's and brother-in-law of the late Duke of Wellington, is very likely to be 
the successor of Dr. Ponsonby. 


THe Frencn Consut-GENneRAL aT New Yorx.—M. Lacoste, the much- 
respected gentleman who has held this appointment in our city for several 
years, died here somewhat suddenly, on Monday last. Our French contempo- 
rary, with which M. Lacoste was at one time connected, thus sketches his life 
and services. 

“« M. Lacoste has died at no very advanced age, as he was but fifty-nine.— 
Leaving the school of Metz at the vee when the Empire was tottering to its 
fall, he was attached to the staff of Marshal Gerard, in the capacity of Aide-de- 
Camp, and continued to ecard the functions of that rank up to the moment 
when the General was wounded beside him at the battle of Ligny. He was then 
transferred to the General Staff of the army, with which he was present at the 
battle of Waterloo. His promotion to the ny of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour dates as far back as that period, (1815) and thus ranks him among the 
veterans of the Order, whose decorations were then less profusely distributed 
than at the present day.—Emigrating to the United States upon the final over- 
throw of the Empire, he lived, for some time, at the house of Joseph Bonaparte, 
Comte de Survilliers. Ata later period, he came to establish himself in New 
York, and was for some time second editor and proprietor of the Courrier des 
Etats Unis..—The Revolution of 1848 and the accession of Louis Napoleon to 
the Presidency of the Republic, found M. Lacoste living in retirement. The 
friendship of the President clothed him in 1850 with the functions of Consul 
General of France in New York, which he filled up to the time of his death. 


Sir Smmon BrapsTREET, Bart.—The deceased, who was in his 83d year, 
was formerly the possessor of large estates in Ireland, which have since nearly 
all passed away into other hands. Sir Simon was an old follower of the late 
Daniel O'Connell, and was for many years a member of the once formidable 





, | “* Repeal Association.” 


VALENTINE, SECOND Eaku OF KenMAre.—The death of his Lordship occur- 
red on the 31st ult., at Great Malvern.—Lord Kenmare—a Catholic nobleman, 
and the cliief landed a ay of Killarney, and a large estate in Kerry—repre- 
sented a family remarkable for its stanch adhesion to the old faith, and its un- 
bending loyalty to the Royal House of Stuart. By James II., after his abdica- 
tion of the English throne, Colonel Valentine Browne was created Viscount 
Kenmare ; and that title continued to be used b 
when the then possessor, Valentine, called fift) 
Castlerosse and Viscount Kenmare, by patent from Com IIL. He was subse- 
quently. at the period of the Union, advanced to the Earldom of Kenmare. His 

rdship died 3rd October, 1812; and was succeeded in his honours by his son, 
Valentine, the nobleman whose death we record.—The late Earl of Kenmare 
was born 15th January, 1788, and married Ist July, 1816, Augusta-Anne, se- 
cond daughter of the late Sir Robert Wilmot, Bart. Not having had any issue, 
his Lordship is succeeded by his brother, Thomas, now third Earl of Kenmare. 


his descendants until 1798, 
Viscount, was made Baron 


At Blackrock, near Dublin, Sir W. Beetham, who held the office of “ Ulster 
King at Arms.” Sir William also held the offices of Keeper of the Records in 
Dublin Castle, and Genealogist to the Order of St. Patrick.—At Hindlip-house, 
the Right Hon. Jane, Viscountess Southwell.—In Dublin, the Hon. Lady Le- 
vinge.— At Stonehouse, Capt. J. Foote, R.N.—At Clapham, Lieut.-Col. Andrew 
Tilt, late of H. M. 37th —C. W. Pears, Lt. R. N.—At Norwood, R. Nicholls, 
Esq., late of H. M. 82d Reg.—In London, the Hon. and Rev. James Norton, bro- 
ther of the Right Hon. James Grantley, and of the Hon. G. C. Norton.—One of 
the best illustrations of the French school of dancing the rival of Vestris, has 

just died in Paris, at the age of 71. Louis Duport composed, wrote, and danced 
ts for the great theatres of Paris, St. Petersburg, and N and finally 
became mastase of the Theatre of the Porte de Carinthie, at We have 
ath of a celebrated equestrian clown, Mr. Edmund Jac - He 


’ 
= “ays « f infi Astley 

was a “ fellow o nite mirth,” a great favourite at *s, and at most of 
the provincial circuses.—At Manchester, N. H., the Hon. Charles G. Atherton, 
one of the U.S. Senators of New Hampshire.—Killed by a wild elephant, whilst 
ona Le excursion in the Neilgherries, Lt. Wedderburn, 37th Regt. Infan- 
—— ied , on traversing a pass of the Hineleyes. near Keevas, Lt. 
Chute, of H. M. 78th Foot. He was an invalid at the of traversing the 
pass, which is 19,000 feet in height—A letter, without date, from Tunis, an- 
nounces the sudden death of Mr. Heap, Consul of the United States.—John Sa- 
vill Faucit, a veteran actor, dramatist and manager, died suddenly in London 
recently. He was the father of Helen Faucit. 





PAusic. 


Mus. Gaprrettr DELAMorre.—Fate and the elements seemed to combine 
against the success of this young lady's first Concert in America. Thursday 
was arainy, murky, muddy day, and towards evening and at the time of be- 
ginning the Concert, the rain fell in torrents, the effect of which was, that the 
audience was far more select than numerous. Fate or perhaps accident added 
its due share to spoil success in another way. The Grand Piano, on which she 
performed—kindly loaned to her at the eleventh hour, by her generous brother 
artiste and compatriot Gottschalk, (for both these distinguished Pianists are 
natives of New Orleans)—was somewhat out of order, a portion of the sup- 


, | port of the pedals being wanting, which incommoded her so much as to mate- 
* | rially interfere with her performance. Mlle. Emma Esmonde, a young and 


pretty vocalist who made her debut on this occasion, had been under treatment 
for a sore throat for two days previous, and was too hoarse almost to speak, 
much less to sing. Yet all these obstacles and mishaps remained unexplained 
to the public, and thus both débutantes, as may readily be conceived, appeared 
under no little disadvantage. With a view to these circumstauces, and having 
heard Mile. de Lamotte a week ago at a private soirée, we will speak of her, as 
we then found her, rather than as she appeared on Thursday evening. 
Imprimis, Mile. De Lamotte is very young, very pretty, and very spirituelle. 


> | She possesses no small degree of proper and honourable ambition, and her pre- 


sent performances fully entitle her to a place in the first rank of Pianistes of her 
own sex. In the Trio of Mendelssohn (Op. 49) and in that of Beethoven (Op. 
97), which she played with those reliable artists Messrs. Burke and Boucher, 
she justified her claims to the title of a classical student and classical performer, 
although we question the policy of introducing this class of chamber-music in a 
miscellaneous concert, and before a mixed audience. No general auditory, un- 
less it be that of the Philharmonic or of Mr. Eisfeldt’s Quartettes, will without 
weariness sit through a 45 minutes performance, even of a Beethoven or Men- 
delssohn Trio.—In Pradent’s “‘ Lucia” Fantasia, Mlle. De Lamotte displayed all 


" | the delicacy and style of this most pleasing and fashionable of Piano Forte wri- 








ters, whilst her performance of Liszt's towrs de force, in his “ Prophéte” Fan- 


tasia, seemed akin to impossibility, for her girlish delicate hands and little 

fingers. 

With all this, and we have expressed our sincere opinion of her talents and 
advantages, we do not think that Mlle. De Lamotte’s concerts among us will be 
profitable in a monetary point of view. It is a pity, but ’tis true, that our peo- 
ple generally would just as soon hear one Pianist as another, provided he or she 
has a name or reputation (honestly acquired, or fictitious, matters but little); 
and they have recently had a surfeit of all kinds. We are sorry to offer so little 
encouragement to so meritorious a young artiste, mais c'est la verité. 

Mile. De Lamotte announces a Concert at Brooklyn on Monday evening. We 
heartily recommend her to our Brooklyn friends. 

IraLi1AN OPERA.—Although we have repeatedly spoken, and at some length 
too of the ‘‘ Masaniello” as produced at Niblo’s by Mr. Maretzek’s troupe, we 
must still once more pay a passing compliment to its very clever representation 
this week. Musically speaking, it is as nearly faultless as any Opera we have 
had performed here.—There will be no Opera on Monday evening, as Mr. Ma- 
retzek is determined to produce the ‘‘ Prophete” on Tuesday or Wednesday, 
and will devote every hour until then to rehearsal and preparation. We hear 
of fabulous amounts expended for scenery, wardrobe, accessories, and extra 
bands, for the ‘‘ Prophete,” and we trust that its success may reward the libe- 
rality and enterprise of the manager. 

BERTHOVEN’s Srvupres.—A book has been laid before us that we think worth 
examination. It bears the following title. 

Louis Von Beethoven’s Studies in thorough-Bass, Counterpoint, and the art of 
scientific composjtion, collected ee te autograph posthumous manuscripts 
of the great composer, and first publshed, together with biographical notices, 
by Ignatius von Seyfried; translated and edited by eng! Hugh Pierson. 


(Edgar Mannsfeldt.) With Beethoven’s De and other illustrative plates. 
Schuberth & Co.: Leipzic, Hamburgh and New York. 1853. 


This is an acceptable and fair translation of a work which appeared in Ger- 
man, soon after Beethoven’s death. The work is well got up, on good paper 
and in clear type, and its contents bear out the promises of the title page.—It is 
entirely scientific in its character.—In the preface the translator appropriately 
Says : 


Music is now so universally cultivated in England, and is making such meals 
progress in America, that a work like this is sure of its public ; twenty-tive 
years ago its circle of readers would have been confined to professional musi- 
cians and a few scattered dilettanti, 


“‘ rari nantes in gurgite vasto”— 


it is a blessing for both these great nations that the barbarism, which depre- 
ciated and all but ignored the claims of music, can no longer be made a ground 
of reproach to them :—may this book be honoured in promoting, however little, 
the interests of that divinest Art! 


The book embraces three separate divisions. The first treats of Thorowgh- 
bass ; the second of the Theory of Composition ; and the third of the Fugue. 
An additional hundred pages are occupied with interesting personal, biographi- 
cal sketches, characteristic anecdotes, letters of the great composer, interesting 
circumstances of his life and death, fac-similes of his handwriting, prints of the 
houses in which he was born and died, of his monument, and similar matters. 

The great body of the work is purely didactic, relieved only by the marginal 
notes and humourous sallies of the author, who, it would appear, was in the 
habit of committing to paper any thought that would occur to him at the mo- 
ment. It is not, however, a systematic course of instruction on the various 
subjects of which it treats, but rather a réswmé or digest of an extensive sys- 
tem. The steps are not as gradual as in ordinary treatises; the composer, in hig 
giant march, not deigning to condescend to the ordinary routine by which 
pupils are grownd-out musicians. There are other more voluminous works on 
the subjects ; but besides its intrinsic merits, the peculiar value of the present 
one is, that it consists entirely of the studies or exercises made by the illus- 
trious author, during a two years course under the most learned contrapuniist 
of the day. Thus in fact the work presents a transcript of the condition and 
advancement of Beethoven’s knowledge of the science of music, and the gradual 
development of his gigantic intellect during the two most eventful years of his 
student career. We here follow him step by step, and feel, as it were, the work- 
ings of his own mind, almost the influence of his immediate presence. 

In the first two divisions of the work, there is not much to distinguish it from 
others of similar kind: it is in the last part, that which treats of the fugue, that 
the genius and originality of the great German are most manifested. Every 
fm gh a mere exercise as an act of study, is replete with the peculiar 

and , Which are so characteristic of the composer; originality is 
stamped on every line; and we rise from the study of the work, Wrapped in 
wonder and admiration, at the marvellous powers of expression and rapidity of 
conception therein displayed. Indeed, the maturity and development on the 
part of the writer is so rapid, and the distances between the several points so 
great, that the various steps in the progress of development, although consecu- 
tive, seem almost independent of one another; and we arrive at the conclusion, 
without being conscious of the means by which it has been realised. 

Since the publication of this work, a sharp controversy has arisen as to its 

genuineness and authenticity; one party maintaining, and the other denying its 
title to its pretensions. Our opinion will have been ascertained by what we 
have above said. Against its claim to authenticity, the strongest argument that 
has been produced is the fact that in Albrechtsberger’s work, several of the 
pieces, here set down as having been the work of Beethoven, may be found. 
This objection we think can have no material weight, when we reflect upon 
the circumstances of the case. At 11 years of age, the boy Beethoven was a 
fine player on the harpsichord, and an improvisator, not of mere melodies and 
modulations, but one who could also extemporise a fugue on any given subject. At 
13 years, he composed sonatas and songs, which have come down to the present 
day, and are worthy the reputation of a youthful Beethoven. In the year 1792, 
being then 22 years of age, and having acquired the position of court-organist 
(an important official position in Germany) he proceeded to Vienna, to study 
under Haydn. The latter, having occasion to be absent on professional busi- 
ness in England, consigned his pupil to Albrechtsberger, who had just been 
appointed ‘“‘ Kapelmeister” of St. Stephen’s Cathedral at Vienna. At this time 
he made the acquaintance of the Chevalier von Seyfried, who was also his fel- 
low pupil. Now, if there had been any deception in the work styled ‘“‘ Beeth- 
oven’s Studies,” no man would have been more competent to detect the fraud, 
and judging from his character and position, none more willing to expose it, 
Albrechtsberger’s first work was published in 1790, and passed through two 
subsequent editions in 1821—24. Between these periods, the work under con- 
sideration made its appearance, published by Chevalier von Seyfried! Sarely, 
we repeat, if there had been any deception, the latter individual would have 
known it! Again; Albrechtsberger, at the time of the publication of the above 
work was sixty-three years of age, when, if ever, his powers must have been 
pretty fully matured. Now, could it be possible to mistake the youthful at- 
tempts even of a Beethoven for the matured performances of a world-renowned 
musician ? Shame on the malevolence and recklessness, that would broach 
such a suspicion !—So much on that head!—As for the small portions which 
are said to be found in Fux’s “ Gradus ad Parnasswm,” and in Turk’s “ Ge 
neral Bass Lehre,” they are common-places, producible by any student, and 
such as are likely to be met with in the mere boyish studies of a Beethoven, 
but are considered worthy of a place in the learned (?) essays of a Fux and a 
Turk. We wish them joy. 
We have spoken thus at length of this work, as it has been a subject of much 
discussion in musical circles. Under all circumstances it is a book of intense 
interest to the musical student and amateur, and as such we earnestly recom- 
mend its perusal to our musical readers. 


Drama. 


Into a very few lines we must condense the little we have to say ; and very 
little it is—Mr. Anderson brings his most profitable engagement to a close this 
evening, leaving, like Mr. Brooke, the majority of the critics unsatisfied, but 
having continued to draw full audiences to theend. On his merits and demerits 
we have been almost silent, because his whole style is at variance with our no- 
tions of excellence, and ill-suited to produce effect upon men of educated minds. 
To be perpetually grumbling is a bore to both reader and writer—Miss Julia 
Dean replaces Mr. Anderson at the Broapway.— Love and Money” and “ Bleak 
House,” the latter cut down, have be2n running through the week at WaL- 
LACK’s; but they give way at length in their turn. “ The Honeymoon” is to be 
brought out on Tuesday, for the Benefit of Miss Laura Keene.—If we had room 
we should say something very favourable of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” at Bun- 
TON’s. It is not a burlesque of Shakspeare. Heayen forbid! It is a lively 
French vaudeville, formerly played at the Olympic. Miss Robertson is excel- 








lent in it. You should see it. 
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. New Books. 


Hovrs ov Lire, anp ormer Porus. By Sarah Helen Whitman. 
Providence. Geo. H. Whitney.—It is a pity that the “ Hours of Life” 
stands first in this neat little volame of verse ; for, like most of the long 
poems of young poets, it is by no means the best. As far as we can deci- 
pher it—but perhaps we have failed to do so aright—it is an attempt to 
describe and account for the intellectual mysteries and miseries of life ; a 
sort of soul-poem. It is not exactly allegory, though it sometimes aspires 
thereto, nor yet matter of fact, but a strange mixture of thetwo. Its parts 
are not distinct enough to be understood by themselves, nor are they ex- 
plained by the whole. We read on, and on, without fully comprehending 
what we read : like Hamlet’s untitled volume (query—was it a Dictiona- 
ry ?) it is “ words, words, words.” Here and there, a little perplexity may 
result from the use of transcendental phraseology ; but for the most part 
it comes from Mrs. Whitman’s lack of distinctness in conception, and the ca- 
pricious succession of her moods and experiences. What she tells may 
perhaps be true as an individual history ; but it is deficient, and even false, 
asa history of man. In cases like this, the poet must write for all, or he 
can hardly hope for the sympathies of any. Admirable as is the person- 
al expression, the story, of Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall” and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s “ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” both of which go over the very ground 
of Mrs. Whitman’s “ Hours of Life,” it is only as embodiments of general 
experience, as episodes of the heart and brain life of man and woman 
everywhere, that they are successfnl or likely tobe remembered. We dis- 
sent therefore from Mrs. Whitman’s manner of working up the “ Hours of 
Life,” and must be excused from admiring it, save in isolated passages, 
such as the following. 


Half wakened from the brooding sleep 

Of Nature ere she felt the leap 

Of sentient life, the Hindoo seemed 

Sad as the faith his fathers dreamed ; 
Like his own rock-hewn temples, wrought 
From some obscure and shadowy thought 
Of ancient days—some formless dread, 

In the grey dawn of ages bred— 

Prone on his native earth reclined, 

To endless reveries resigned, 

His dull soul lapsing on the Lethzan stream, 
Lost in the dim world of a lotus dream. 


The real feature of the book, and, in our way of thinking, its chief 
merit, is an all-pervading recognition of Natare, a feeling for certain com- 
binations of landscape. Lacking both form and colour, Mrs. Whitman’s 
landscapes have a tinge of the beautiful and spiritual, and she is never so 
poetical as when in communion with them. Her favourite season is au- 
tumn ; not the autumn of long, bright days, but that of misty mornings 
and cloudy afternoons, the hazy, muffled November. We cite on our first 
page an example of this, and a fair specimen of her powers. 

It may be added that many of the poems are dreamy and meditative, 
steeped as it were in an atmosphere of thought ; not great perhaps as ex- 
ercises of intellect, but sweet and touching as mementoes of soul. For the 
artistic finish of her lines Mrs. Whitman also deserves praise. With the 
exception of the frequent use of the word “ wold,’’ which is evidently a pet 
with her, her diction is singularly free from mannerisms, and really felici- 
tous. “ Umbered,” however, which she uses as an adjective of colour, is 
not to our taste: it would be as correct to say “ Dutch-pinked,” or 
“‘ Chrome-yellowed.”’ 


Tue Works or JosepH Appison. Vou. I. Mew York. Putnam.— 
The late lectures of Thackeray have done more to bring the prose classics 
of England into vogue again, than anything that has been written for 
fifty years. Not to read, or at least not to know something about Addi- 
son and Steele, and others of that “little Senate” of Queen Anne’s day, 
is to be an old fogy indeed! Young America—the reading section of it— 
scouts the idea with disdain, and hunts all over the house for an odd vo- 
lume of “ The Spectator.” It looks well on the parlour table, and bn 
answer {0 talk about, ftistead of the weather! There may be somie 
affectation herein ; but it is very pardonable. And the fame 6f,Addison 
will survive it, and even profit by it, if it continue to make his works se//. 

This edition opens with a well-written preface by the Ameria eto, 
followed by Macaulay’s famous critical and biographical essay. we 
have Addison’s translations from Virgil and Ovid ; his poems of severaj 
occasions ; the once celebrated, and overrated “Campaign ;” miscellaneous 
poems, and the three dramas, “ Rosamond,” and “The Drummer,” and 
‘Cato ;” not to mention sundry Latin poems, of which we express no 
opinion—having none. 

The poems of Addison are not brilliant. With very few exceptions, 
they add nothing to his reputation. Nor are his dramas remarkable, 
their traditionary fame to the contrary notwithstanding. ‘‘ Rosamond,” 
an operatic piece, takes scarcely higher ground than many an English 
version of many an Italian Opera; while “Cato,” the patriot-creating 
and country-preserving Cato, is little better than a classic petrifaction. 
There is good stuff in “The Drummer.” The conception is happy, though 
hardly substantial enough to build five acts upon. One or two of the 
characters—that of Tinse/ for instance—are well drawn, and several of 
its scenes are quite effective. Altogether it gives many indications of 
that broad but quiet humour, and that sharp but genial knowledge of 
mankind, which afterwards moulded Sir Roger De Coverley. It is to Sir 
Roger himself, however, that we must come at last, and upon “ that fine 
old English gentleman,” and his associates, and certain well-known contri- 
butions to “ The Spectator,” the fame of Addison must mainly rest. 

.Mewor or Epmcnp Burke. By James Prior. Boston. Ticknor.— 
Prior’s “ Memoir” of Burke, of which we have here a new edition, revised 
and enlarged, is generally considered the best. It is fair and impartial, 
we believe ; and we need scarcely add that the life of so distinguished a 
statesman, by so excellent a biographer, furnishes mental entertainment 
of the highest order. 


Hearts AnD Faces. By Paul Creyton. Boston. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.—A dozen domestic tales, of various lengths, by the author of 
“ Father Bright-Hopes,”” whom we remember commending to our young 
readers, a twelvemonth ago. No attempt at fine writing is made in any 
of them ; they are merely simple stories illustrating American home life, 
and as such are quite successful. 

Mr. Ruruerrorp’s Cut.pRen. By the author of “ The Wide Wide 
World,” &c. New York. Putnam.—The first of a proposed series of 
children’s books, the originals of which are supposed to stand on the book- 
shelves of a certain Ellen Montgomery. As a story, it isn’t “of mueh 
consequence,”’ being for the most part as aimless and episodical as the life 
ofachild. As a succession of sketches, however, portraying childhood in 
rural life, it is inimitable. The conversation of “Mr. Rutherford’s Chil- 
dren,” the fatherless and motherless Sybil and Chryssa, is the perfection 
of baby-talk, characteristic and charming ; and the old house in which 
they live, and the landscapes by which they are surrounded, are just such 
as we would choose for children, the world over. It seems to us in the 
reading that we must have lived in such a home ourselves : it is our own 
childhood, as it still exists in the picture-land of Memory. 

Genius anp FaitH; or Poetry snp RELIGION IN THEIR MUTUAL RE- 
tations. By W.C. Scott. New York. Scribner.—An attempt to de- 
fend Poetry from the misconceptions and prejudices of the sternly reli 
gious, and to expound and explain Christianity for the benefit of poets. 
We cannot honestly say that the volume contains such depth of thought, 
originality of ideas, or cogency of argument, as are essential for turning 


CHANTICLEER; A THANKSGIVING STORY OF THE Peapopy Famity. By 
Cornelius Mathews. New York. Redfield.—It is just three years since 
we noticed, at considerable length, this pleasant and kindly tale, which 
now lies before us in a third edition. It was then published anonymously; 
now it bears the author’s name, and is moreover set off by wood-cut il- 
lustrations, the frontispiece being one of Darley’s clever bits. We have 
only to repeat the commendations bestowed on “ the talent and right feel- 
ing scattered up and down its pages” —leaving the drawbacks and reser- 
vations then hinted, to the consideration of those who choose to turn back 
and look for them. 


Tue Works or Bex Jonson. Boston. Phillips, Sampson & Co. The 
present edition of Ben Jonson is almost a fac simile of the best English 
one, Gifford’s, with a minute and carefully written biography, and a co- 
pious glossary. Notes there are none ; and we rejoice at it. It is a plea- 
sure to read the learned lines of rare old Ben, without being bored with 
the stupidities of his commentators. The contents comprise eighteen 
Plays, six Entertainments, and thirty Masques, besides two or three col- 
lections of minor poems and translations. Prefixed is a fine line engrav - 
ing of Jonson’s) burly and sturdy face. Altogether the volume in an 
elegant and substantial one, and we shall be glad to hear that it finds its 
way to many a bookshelf. 


The Editor of the Albion has to acknowledge the receipt—from a pub- 
lishing firm out of this city—of a huge puff of a forthcoming work, with 
a modest request that it may be inserted editorially amongst our literary 
newsitems. The request can only be thus complied with, partially ; and if 
the firm in question should complain of the veil thrown over so much 
transcendent merit, they may at least be grateful that we conceal their 
names. The puff itself is a fair specimen of its class, as will be seen from 
what is subjoined. 


* * * * We have been favoured with a perusal of the proof sheets, and do 
not hesitate to say, that it is the best “ juvenile” that has ever come under our 
notice. It is a fzving book: it is all a-glow with wit, humour, pathos, and in- 
struction. Although written in a style which will be irresistibly winning with 
children, it is no less captivating to adults; and we feel an assured conviction 
&c. * * * * The orders already received (before the work is advertised) de- 
mand an edition of twenty thousand to start with !—which edition, like our 
“ great country,” will probably be “‘ continually growing.” 


Will not some of our carelessly good-humoured brethren of the Press 
aid us in denouncing this pernicious system ? 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


The Rhetoric of Conversation, or Bridles and Spurs for the Man- 
agement of the Tongue. By G. W. Herve 

The Countess de Charny. By Alexandre 
from the French 

An Account of the Pilgrim Celebration at Plymonth, August 1, 
185 
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5 Boston. Crosby. 
The New York Exhibition Illustrated ; several numbers............. Putnam. 
God with Men; or, Footprints of Providential Leaders. 

Samuel Osgood 


Boston. Crosby. 


The Rudiments of the Art of Building. Edited by J. Bullock....... Stringer. 
Grammar without a Master. By Professor T. V. Paterson....... Bunce & Bro. 
Meyer’s Monats-hefte; several numbers............-ss+eeeeeeeees . J. Meyer. 





Hine Arts. 


THe WELLINGTON MonuMENT FOR THE City or Lonpon.—The Com- 
mittee appointed to select a design and approve an Artist to execute a 
monument to the memory of the late Duke of Wellington, in the Guildhall 
of the City of London, advertised for models, and thirty models were sub- 
mitted. On Tuesday, the 25th ult., they met to choose from the thirty the 
best six, to each of which is to be awarded the sum of £100. The suc- 
cessful competitors were—Mr. Behmes, Mr. Bell, Mr. Foley, Mr. Adams, 
Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Smith. Should the committee feel that neither of 
these models precisely meets their views, then each of the six are to sup- 
ply fresh models ; but, it is distinctly understood, that one of these six ar- 
tists will have the execution of the work. 


Hics Prices To Brirtsn Artists.—The fever-height to which the best 
works of living British artists has of late been carried, maybe illustrated 
by an offer made last season—half in earnest half in jest—by the t 
auctioneer of pictures in this country. Mr. Christie is said to have offered 
to secure to the prvoeictes of Sir Edwin Landseer’s exquisite little pic- 
ture, called “ Jack iu Office,” no less a sum than two thousand guineas, 
on his sending that picture to his rooms for sale. Our readers will remem- 
ber the size of the picture, but they will also remember its admirable 
story, and the vigour and finish of its execution. It was no romantic 
offer. The money for it would have been found in the manufacturing 
districts.—London paper. 

Loss By Fire.—A fire, attended with a great loss of property, happened 
on Wednesday night in the private residence of Thomas Baring, Esq., 
M. P., No. 41 Upper Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. It commenced 
in the drawing-room amongst a collection of pictures, valued at nearly 
£20,000. A spark which fell from a lighted candle, set fire to the cover- 
ing of the pictures, and then the flames travelled round the room with 
amazing rapidity. The engines of the my and parish and the fire- 
escapes quickly attended, but the inmates had succeeded in extinguish- 
ing the fire before their arrival. The damage done, although confined to 
so small a space, it is feared will amount to some thousand pounds. The 
pictures were insured in the Royal Exchange Fire Office.—Jbid, 29th ult. 


“telieS> th 
LITERARY ITEMS. 
Tue Earv or ELLESMERE AND THE Discovery or AMERICA.—By the sub- 
joined paragraph, it appears that Lord Ellesmere’s interest in thiscountry 
was not exhausted during his recent visit. 


Since the return of the Earl of Ellesmere from the United States, he has 
become d of a complete copy of an extremely important English 
work relating to the discovery of America. Its existence has been long 
recorded, and several copies, more or less mutilated, are in public or in 
private libraries ; but, excepting the one now in the hands of Lord Elles- 
mere, no complete copy is known save that among Mr. Grenville’s books 
in the British Museum. This has till now been considered unique. It is 
entitled, “ Divers Voyages touching the Discovery of America, and the Is- 
lands adjacent unto the same,’’ &c.,--and was printed by Thomas Dawson 
for Thomas Woodcocke in 1582, 4to. It was compiled and prepared by 
the celebrated Richard Hakluyt, who dedicated it to Sir Philip Sidney. 
The most remarkable feature belonging to the copies of Lord Ellesmere 
and of the Museum is, that they each contain both the ancient maps :—one, 
of the world as known in 1527, which was sent from Seville to the Ambas- 
sador of Henry the Eighth residing at the court of Charles the Fitth,—the 
other, of both hemispheres north of the tropic of Cancer, which is addressed 
by Michael Lok, citizen of London, id/ustri viro Philippo Sidn@o, and was 
contributed by him to Hakluyt’s production. The last is most interesting, 
since it shows the precise state of discovery in the east and in the west up 
to the year 1582.—which date is in the corner. The maps are mentioned 
on the title-page ; but the last, excepting in the two instances pointed out, 
is invariably wanting, and the first is of the rarest occurrence. The com- 
piler of “ The Bibliographer’s Manual’’ in 1834 did not know of a single 
copy of Hakluyt’s “ Divers Voyages,” &c. containing either map; and 
Mr. Grenville, in the Catalogue of his library, published in 1842, triumphed 
in the notion that he was the owner of the only copy illustrated oy both 
maps. Until now, it was thought by persons least acquainted with the 
subject that he had a right todo so. Lord Ellesmere did not obtain this 
rarity on the other side of the Atlantic,—where in its original state it is 
unknown ; and it is a singular circumstance, that it should have fallen into 
his hands so recently after his return from New York.—Our own acquaint- 
ance with the tract is derived from the copy in the British Museam,— 
Atheneum, Oct. 22. 

Frencw Avruors aNp Frencn Censors.—Criticism in the French jour- 
nals is reduced to singular straits. Victor Hugo having published a new 
edition of his lyrical poems, the publisher in due course sends a copy to 
the Siécle for review. The critic reads and admires; but not knowing 
how far the Government may think proper to sanction admiration in the 
case of a banished poet,—he tells his readers, with a curious simplicity, 
that he thinks “ these are fine verses,” but dares not sayso. Not willing, 
however, to be quite baulked ofa quotation, the writer goes into a long 
er on the life of the French poet, in order to create an occasion for 

nging in these words from a private letter :—-‘‘ I am convinced that the 

on of intelligence will suffice to ripen ideas. I write, I speak, I 








either Puritans or poets from any peculiarities of their ways. 


expansi 
do my duty, and I peaceably contemplate the whitening of my hairs in 


_| forgotten German novelist, Augustus Lafontaine by 


exile.” Such is the tone in which one of the most stirring of French 
voices is allowed to og to the good people of Paris! The never- 
theless, utters the truth. The world may be sure that, in the long ran, 
the Muses have never yet been on the losing side of any great human 
question.—Jbid. 
Prog ae io pp yen LIBRARIES AND avin 
offer e of Liverpool promises to become the germ of a mag- 
nificent institution, Between Liverpool and Manchester ‘hove is a rivalry 
of pride, purpose, and opiaion, not always productive of the best results ; 
but when the rivalry takes the form of emulation in good works—in the 
artistic decoration of the two cities, the erection of noble monuments, 
parks, libraries, museums—it becomes profitable at home. and interesti 
to those who look on calmly at a distance as well as to those who dwe 
in the centresof excitement. Manchester having won a laurel by its Pub- 
lic Library, Liverpool seeks to win a better. If Manchester be first now, 
—Liverpool aims at being first anon. Manchester has expended some five 
or six thousand pounds on its literary treasures and on the building which 
contains them :—Liverpool proposes to lay out some twenty thousand in 
the same service. Mr. Brown’s offer of £6,000 having been accepted, and 
a committee of the corporation named to consider what further may be 
done, this committee has recommended the court to set aside £10,000 out 
of the ~ ¥ revenues of the town as an addition to the gift of the mem- 
ber for Lancashire, before a plan of dealing with the fund, books 





and museum is considered. This is an instance o ly—why should 
we say ee *—of municipal liberality. With chee on nid » as it 
dou will be, by gifts of various kinds, a noble institution be 


created,—an honour to the town, and an example to the country.—Jbid. 


Necessary Cavrion.—In France Dr. Veron is exciting considerable un- 
easiness by following, in his Mémoires d'un Bourgeois, the common, but 
unscrupuloas, plan of publishing the letters he has, from time to time, re- 
~— — 4 bie — he oe had transactions. The other day a 

maker wro aw ng a small financial o tion 
on the bootmaker’s part. The wit, on being seyuanchell G0 not even 
answering the letter, replied, that he was “ afraid of one day seeing his 
epistle in the Mémoires d’un Bottier de Paris.” Biography has certain- 
ly put a great check on correspondence. 








Dvmas AND HIS Lrrerary Taerrs.-—Dumas, the incommensurable, the 
incomparable Dumas! the lying Lope de Vega of romance! the Briareus 
of fiction! who last week promised the Thédtre Francais a new five-act 
comedy insix days, and who has done it in less than four days! and whose 
“ fecundity” has suggested endless speculations, none of which are recon- 
cileable with all the facts, has in his last novel surpassed even the Dumas 
audacity. We knew him of old to be an Autolycus. It is his boast that, 
like Moliere, he repossesses himself of his property wherever he finds it 
(‘Je reprends mon bien oi je le trouve,’’) and he laugbs at the word 
plagiarism—“ convey, the wise it call.”” But he really has him- 
self in Le Pasteur d’ Ashbourn— even his “ re on” of Con- 
science l’Innocent. You shall judge. There is an old and now almost 
, whose novel, 
Family Pictures, has been republished by Simms and M’Intyre, in their 

lamorous- 


. tach pad The worthy fellow is dead now, and cannot c 


ly protest against Dumas, who has taken this novel, transferred the scene 
to England, heightening the reality by a few touches of couleur locale, 
such as can be afforded by Mrs. Snart, Mr. Stiff, and the “ village of 
Wircksworth,” substituted a visit to Je grand poete, Pope, for the o 
al visit to Gellert, taken, in short, the story just as he found it in - 
taine, with only Dumas additions in the way of “ sentiment,” description, 
and dialogue. Thus, where the hero first sees the heroine, Lafontaine 
simply remarks her freckles on a pale face ; but for Dumas this is a point 
@’orgue, and he favours us with pages about her Leghorn hat, her white 
muslin dress and blue sash, her hair, &c. &c.—the rhetoric of millinery, 
Two out of four volumes are thus “ repossessed” from Lafontaine. In 
the other two he starts off at a tangent—perhaps to “re ” himself 
elsewhere ; a description of Holland House and of Lord and Lady Holland 
will amuse the English reader—if indeed the whole work donot, Not the 
least wry! part is the cavalier allusion, towards the close, of the use he 
has made of his predecessor. Has literature a parallel to this man? 





Dovustrut.—A French paper states that Lord Brougham has placed 
over his portals at Cannes the classical inscription valedictory to public 


Tnveni portum—Spes et Fortuna, valete—— 
Sat me lusistis—ludite nunc alios. 





THE = po TRIG Sunrneay’s Wivow.—The Rev. John Marshall, of Burn- 


}storis hav from time to time to the widows and families of 
various literary men, ‘‘ the widow and family of one of the most eminent 
of the Scotti ts have been passed over in the distribution of royal 
patronage.” Surely,” says Mr. Marshall, “the widow and family of 
James Hogg—éf the sweet bard of Ettrick—of the author of the “‘ Queen’s 
Wake,” of the * Witch of Fife,” of ‘ Flora Macdonald’s Lament,” and of 
a host of lyrics which rank him as a song-writer next only to the immor- 
tal and unfortunate Burns, is as worthy to receive attention at the hands 


of our gracious Sovereign as either Sir Francis Head or the widow and 
daughter of J Train. Twenty years have now away since 
the Ettrick Shepherd—he, the glory of the farfamed Woctes Ambrosiane 


from earth. Poor Hogg avon in Yarrow churchyard ; but Mrs. 
Hogg yet survives, and, along with her, three “ bonnie lasses,” the off- 
spring of him who, sprung from t soil, touched a chord of nature’s 
harp which made it thrill even to distant lands. All these are unprovi- 
ded for. Why is it so?” 

———@ 


A NEW YERSION OF AN OLD STORY. 

Few readers will have forgotten sundry descriptions of the magnificent 
spectacle exhibited by the British fleet, when it was reviewed by Queen 
Victoria at Spithead, in the month of August last. One account of it, copied 
from a London paper, appeared at the time in these columns ; but the fol- 
lowing extract from a private letter, recently lent to us, seems to be well 
worth the space that it occupies. It is not only very graphic, but it has 
the advantage of coming from the pen of an American traveller. 


* * * Tt was a great scene at Spithead which I said in my last I was 
going to see. It cost me ten dollars in expenses, and a day’s time ; but then 
it was worth a hundred dollars, and cheap ata week’s travel, sol am every 
way the gainer. No one ever saw such a sight before. No country but 
England could do it, and England could not have done it until just now ; 
and I had a particular and special tuck and’ good fortune all through. 

I left at four o’clock in the morning, and Railroaded it down to South- 
ampton, 75 miles, a beautiful country all the way, except a streak of bar- 
ren land of a few miles in width, where the heather was growing in full 
bloom and as thick as clover. Ihad no idea that it was to be found asfar 
south, but I had seen it as I came through the hills of Derby, and knew it. 
ata glance. At Southampton I got on board a smart little Guernsey 
steamer, and ran down Southampton water to the Isle of Wight. Every- 
body was down in the mouth then, for we were kept waiting at Southamp- 
ton an hour and a half for another train of cars us, which never 
came up to ¢aw at all, and we “ knew” we should be too late ; and it was 
not the end of a feast but the beginning of a fray that we wanted. But 
some postponement had been e; and just as we came abreast of Os- 
borne,—your mother, who has a stron to monarchy, knows what 
Osborne is, if you do not—out ——— | e@ Albert and Victoria steam-yacht, 
and the Fairy, and some others, when they came near enough to show 
us the Royal Standard, we knew well enough what that meant,—the 
Queen was on.board the first, and the Grand Duchess Olga on the second, 
with her husband the Duke, (< Wurtemburg I think) and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia with his family and suite on the third ; so we were ob- 
viously in a company of the primest kind ; and if they cou/d have beat us 
in steaming py didn’t, and we all steamed, right abreast, for the Royal 
Squadron, off Spithead. 

__As soon as the Fleet could make out the Royal Standard, which was not 
till we were within a mile of them, every gun spoke at once, and it was a 
beautiful sight to see. The cannonade silenced the wind utterly, and the 
smoke mane about the ships and rigging, at first like mist, then like fog, 
and finally like a huge snow-bank, covering up the whole fleet in one so- 
lid mass—so much so that no one would have imagined that there was 
anything there but a cloud lying on the water, but for the roaring going 
on inside of it, and an occasional streak of lightning protruding end fore- 
most. But we pushed our way—" the Queen and us’’—right into the mid- 
dle of it: and then the Queen went with the Royal Standard on board the 
Admiral, who hoisted it to his mast-head, whereat every ship saluted us as 
again in duty bound. This time we were right in the middle of it; and 
surely the lower regions seemed to have suddenly come up to the surface of 
things. If there was not silence in Heaven for the space of half an hour, 
there might as well have been in the other place, it being plain that no 
one could have heard himself speak in either. 





Then her Majesty returned to her yacht, which is a fine steamer, not at 
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all of the pefzt kind, though the Fairy is so, a beautiful little steamboatette. 
They wed have new copper boilers put into them e yoar, whether 

need it or not, so to guard her most sacred Majesty from any possible 
mishap,—and nearly the whole fieet weighed anchor, and stood out to 
sea. When I say fleet, 1 mean the vessels of war, and there were 40 or 50 
of them, many of them the hughest vessels lever saw. There were a cou- 
ple of hundred steamers like mine,—as many yachts, (sailing yachts,) the 
yacht America among them, and thousands of sailing vessels of all sorts 
and kinds, and every thing started off together. It was a fine sailing 
breeze, and Queen’s weather, and the fastest vessels of the fleet needed to 
hold back their pace for the slower ones, so that the yachts and fast sail- 
ing vessels kept up very well,—the slow ones had been diligently working 
out to sea for several hours before. 

The fleet went out in two Indian files, the files side by side, the Duke 
leading one, the .4gamemnon the other ; and it was an impressive sight 
to see such huge masses surging along one after the other, like docile ele- 
phants. There was an Indian summer’s haze on the water, increased by 
the Fp simon and smoke from so many steamers, so that from the head 
of the columns we could not see, or could hardly make ont the hindmost 
vessels of war as they came struggling through the mist far astern. The 
larger ships led the way, and the decreasing size of those following aided 
the perspective, and each line looked as long as from Washington to Mount 
Vernon, all the way.-- These were all of them screw steamers; the sailing 
ships of war and the wheel steamers of the fleet had all beén sent off tosea 
the night before, to make an enemy of seven huge ships of the line among 
them, and they were gone clean over the horizon and wholly out of sight. 
It was them we were seeking for, and we had sunk England before we 
foundthem. Nothing but the high cliffs of the Isle of Wight being visible 
above the horizon behind us. 

It was my luck to have one of the fastest steamers, anda Captain, who, 
much excited by the scene, went dodging about everywhere with infinite 
diligence and despatch all day ; he ran close up to the Queen while going 
out and passed her, while she was doing duty as repeating vessel—(they 
need one ship out on the flank when sailing A a following line, to repeat 
the Admiral’s signals, which otherwise the ships far astern, could not de- 
cypher,) we passed her at a distance of ngt more than thirty yards.—Our 
people kept cheering all the while we were passing, and she gave us re- 
peatedly most gracious bows. We passed her again towards evening, 
when coming in, and she had stopped to exchange salutes with two Prus- 
sian frigates, and this time Prince Albert came out and acknowledged— 
—most gracefully—our most uproarious greeting. 

He is the most elegant looking fellow in his Field Marshal’s uniform 
you ever saw,—taller than I had supposed ; while she is shorter,—a little 
rotund dumpling of a woman, and I imagine very much from the way 
she bowed, that she has no longer any neck left to bless herself with ;-- 
dress pinkish, shaw! white, with apple-green bonnet and ribbands. I sup- 
| eer none of the Royal babies were there,—our people at least asked anx- 

ously of several of the Queen’s yatch’s when we neared them, if the Prince 
of Wales was on board, for the Pood ag of giving their future King some 
cheers also, but the sailors all shook their heads in the negative. 

All the pleasure steamers were crowded, but it was soon found out that 
we had an American on board,—in truth these people know us, just as we 
know them across the street,—and it was only yesterday that saying at 
the window of the Post office these four words—‘' Letters for F——T—— 
(I meant London letters) that the answer was given me, “nothing from 
the United States”—and as everybody made way for me ;—for these 
people have as much national conceit—nearly—as the Americans, which 

8a a great deal,—and they were good humouredly anxious that I 

see everything and know everything. Atone time half-a-dozen of 
them got down from the forecastle at the suggestion of one of their num- 
ber, to make room for me to get on to the heel of the bowsprit, where one 
could see out on three sides at once, which in the crowd could not be done 
any where else ; and when, in gratitude, I volunteered the acknowledgment 
that England was a somewhat creditable nation for a man to belong to, I 
heard and saw the observation passed all round the decks. Afterwards, 
in the engagement, when the Jmperieuse was firing broadsides of Paixhan 
guns in a way that I have no doubt killed all the fish for a mile round, 
and I said, “ By — she speaks with a good clear voice,” that ejaculation 
too was retailed all over the ship. 

In a couple of hours we got sight of the enemy’s huge squadron, to 
windward of us; and our signals began to work like the devil in a hurri- 
cane. Our two leading ships kept going on as before, but every be- 
hind them wheeled—the right column wheeling to the right, the left col- 
uma to the left, so that each line swung round witha slow steady movement 
till every ship in the fleet came up abreast of the Admiral, making a steaigh 
line the ocean which could not have been less than 8 or es long, 
the two cables length apart, whidh was probably a more e 

the other, and in this order they steamed away after the enemy, 
ch if he could have escaped of course would n't. , 

It is very pretty to watch the signalling ;—half-a-dozen little blank 
= go soaring up to the mast-head, b ng out into full bloom the 

tant they get there, and in less than a minute you see every ship 
answering, though miles away, if it be a general order,—if a particular 
one it is only the ship spoken to who replies. 

And so, as the enemy found he could n’t outsail us, he put his ships into 
Indian file and came down with the wind, at right angles to our line, span 
bang us; and they fought like demons for half an hour, at the end of whic 

he was to be seen with his spars lowered and his sails flying loose, the 
picture of defeat and desolation. Truly there were no shot in the guns, 
and so no lives lost, it only needed some killed and wounded ; but people 
get excited over a Tragedy in the Theatre with less reason. 

Strict orders had been given that all other vessels should keep to lee- 
ward, which meant behind our line, and right where the smoke needed to 
drive, but our captain saw the steamer which the Admiralty had given to 
the members of Parliameat violate the law, a little while before the fleets 
éame to hard knocks, and so avowing 
could not enforce its own sea laws, he sailed round the end of our line, 
crossed over to the enemy’s, got behind them and followed them into the 
Sgt vite the wind, which cleared the smoke away before us and gave us 
what nobody else had, a full clear view. 

It was another fine sight when all was over, and everything turned with 
@ fine breeze to dash in for the land ;—we were farthest out, and there lay 
before us a bank of vessels ten miles long and 3 or 4 miles thick, the whole 
school moving broadside towards shore. Ours was the fastest vessel I saw 
all day, but we were two hours threading our way thro’ them before we 
reached Spithead again, where we had another grand fight at night, Gun- 
boats cut _ two Frigates,—and I got home again by daylight next 
—« at a long story, but it was worth more than that, and a very 
proper thing for England to do, just at thattime. * * * * * 

——— eee 


THE MONTREAL WATER WORKS. 


Very few persons are aware of the importance and extent of the works 
now going on for the supply of the city with water. 

The reservoirs, now nearly excavated, are over McGill College, and will 
comprise basins of about two and a half acres capacity. This will be 
about two hundred feet above the level of the St. Lawrence, and will send 
the contents of the hydrants to the highest level of any warehouse in 
Montreal, without pumping. The reservoirs are nearly advanced to com- 

etion. The excavation is through a calcareous loam, and below that, the 
Goths shales, and the limestone rock itself. 

On the surface, and immediately below, there is no difficulty. But, 

the very hard limestone is encountered, there is some. This is over- 
by . The contractors have used a very ingenious machine. 
worked by orse power, on the climbing or treadmill principle, like 
moveable mill, which carries the “jumper” by successive 
This is the Eetrement usually used for boring for cbal ; or, in 
Artesian wells. The Jumper, that is a stout steel punch, with a 
a , being lifted, is dropped, and 1 Aye foree of its petus, or 
pact,” disentegrates a small portion of the rock ; that is, reduces it 
powder, and so the hole ismade. The horse being duly reli¢ved, clears 
eae werk of on _ ar vy ee ) Bowe and then from 

unds of gunpowder being inserted and exploded, the 
Bo splintered S overs direction. - : oad 

But the construction of reservoirs, vast as they are, is the smallest 
the business. The heavy work lies in the completion of the canal, which 
the waters of the St. Lawrence from their proper place, and uses 
weight both to force and supply the distribution ‘About two miles 
the terminus of the Lachine , the source of the supply will 
a site _— the head of brat s ids. It nevér 
nor es much at any season ; and within fifty yards of the shore. 
fifty yards deep. Between this and the canal tow constructing, 
nothing but a feeble barrier of loamy earth, which will soon be re- 
Below that is the really — work. The canal has been carried 
. Keefer, with singular skill, and topographical and ye a 
ledge, for about five miles, to what is called Tegory’s farm, where 
t terminates in the plateau on which the lower portion of the city stands. 
canal itself, which is now nearly completed, will have from 8 to 14 
water in it. It will be at all times free, and will carry two breast 
wheels of 100 horse pewer each. The power may be increased to 
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in | by giving equal strength with a lesser weight of timber. 


any extent whatever ; but it is calculated, that those two wheels will force 
through a twenty-four inch pipe a supply of water suitable to all exigen- 
cies. For any progressive improvement of the city, the Canal is ample 
for either power or supply. It will be observed, that from the elevation 
of the reservoir, which tS above McGill College, hydrants will be supplied 
by pressure without the assistance of Fire Engines. The sum of money 
which will be saved to the city in insurance, to say nothing of comfort and 
salubrity, will be very great, and probably overpay the interest of the whole 
investment. In Breston, by the same arrangement, insurances have been 
reduced fully 90 per cent.—The main works for the forcing pumps will be 
erected on Gregory’sfarm, and the feeding pipes will be carried from thence 
by a culvert under the great canal._-The capacity of the canal is so great 
that it will furnish a profusion of water either for power or supply. The 
overplus will be carried down by a tail-race, which will discharge itself a 
little below Point St. Charles. In this respect its subsidary assistance to 
the city is most valuable. It will form a levee or embankment, as a de- 
fence to the city against the bridge, which threatens to submerge its lower 

uarter..-The whole of this canal will be walled with rubbled masonry, 
‘or which the materials are abundant on the spot. The descent in the five 
miles will bé about five feet, leaving a disposable amount of water, to any 


‘extent desired, of fifteen feet. The pipes will have to be laid about two 


miles, and the force employed will elevate the water about 200 feet, into 
ample reservoirs, so deep that the frost will not affect them. 

his magnificent work, one of the greatest of modern times, perhaps 
the greatest, with reference to the means and population of the city to 
which it relates, was estimated to cost £150,000, for the five miles of canal, 
the forcing machinery, the two miles of tubing, and the reservoirs above 
the city. —It may be taken, that, including the service pipes and the pur- 
chase money of the old water works, the purchase money to the city of an 
abundant and unstinted supply of water, of the best quality, always at 
hand, will be about £250,000, probably less than one-half what it will 
save the community in insurance. 

From careful ee at we have ascertained that the contracts are being 
fulfilled most faithfullyj; and that, so far as experience has gone, the es- 
timates are more likely to be under than over. It may seem invidious to 
praise, inja great and most excellent work, where many havecontribnted to 
a great public good ; but, we hope we are not doing wrong in saying, that 
to Mr. Alderman Atwater, Chairman of the Water Committee, and to Mr. 
Keefer, the Engineer, for a most enlightened conception, and zealous exe- 
cution of a great work, all praise is due.—The Corporation has been sin- 
gaa fortunate in the veg bry of its contractors. In no instance, 

as there been the slightest doubt of their fidelity, nor has their work 
been impeached. Sanguine expectations are entertained, that the works 
will be in full operation by the end of next summer. 

For our part, we think that it will be a great engineering exploit, con- 
sidering the scarcity of labour, if they can fill the reservoir at Cote-a- 
Barron, and lay down service pipes at any time of the summer of 1855.— 


Montreal Transcript. 
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Paris FasHions FoR NovEMBER.— Winter fashions now reign paramount ; 
not that the season is very much advanced ; but the weather would lead 
one almost to suppose it mid-winter. Again, everything must be ready 
by the return of persons of fashion from the country ; so that there be 
nothing to do but make achoice. We, therefore, take advantage of the 
preparations in progress, but without being able to decide what will even 
tually become most fashionable ; the arbiters being still in the country, 
and not likely to return before the end of December. 

Great attention is bestowed upon mantles, or cloaks. First, they will 
be of velvet, as well as of satin and watered silk, of ancient style ; but 
velvet will be preferred. With regard to shapes, small pelisses are 
mounted on a piece cut somewhat pointedly, which existsin reality,fonly 
in the back. The front remains P ain, like the paletots, from the arm 
down to the bottom. Only three large plaits, or folds, are placed on the 
back. The sleeve is arranged so as not to interfere with the shape of the 
cloak. It is trimmed with a rache of satin ribbon all round. second 
row is placed at such a distance from the first as to turn round the edge of 
the sleeves ; and two large knots of the same ribbon, put one upon each 
side of the chest or bosom, complete a garment simple but tasteful, and 
suitable for morning visits for town. Mantles and pelisses have hitherto 
been lined with silk (“‘ pigué,” or stitched), and of the same colour as the 
outer material of the mantle ; for which it is proposed to substitute li- 
nings of plush, of varied and lively colours—as cherry-colour, red-currant, 
or blue, for an outside of black. Mantles of watered silk of the ancient 
style (moire antique) are also spoken of ; but we doubt the success of this 


it} novelty. This new mantle is of the same shape as the velvet ones : the 
trimmings 


alone vary, being generally of wide velvet ribbons placed flat, 
and of velvet galoons, forming either quadrilles or a design of running 
leaves. The mantles are also trimmed with rich lace round the bottom, 
and with bows of ribbon placed on each side—the sleeves being hidden in 


‘the folds of the trimming of lace. 


For the drawing-room the scarf-mantle is much in request, and is em- 
broidered or trimmed as hitherto. Black predominates for dresses, and 
black taffetas is most generally worn, with three or five volants edged with 
velvet ; or with a wide, black, watered silkribbon. We have seen a dress 
of black taffetas. with a plain petticoat, trimmed from the knee down- 
wards with a black velvet ribbon, and placed, from top to bottom, in a 
manner exactly the reverse of what has lately been customary. The 
sleeves are worn very much @ Creves ; and bodies of silk and velvet ; with 
petticoats of various colours and stuffs, are much worn.’ There is no 
change in the form of bonnets: they are still very small, and of taffetas, 
velvet, and lace—mixed, plain or intertwined ; a little blonde is also used ; 
and the edge of the poke has a feather trimming, laid on flat, as was 
done three — ago. The colours most worn are chesnut-coloured silk 
velvet and lace, deep blue and black, violet and black, green and black— 
always accompanied by lace, and small feathers placed in tufts on the 

es, 





Benpine Sup Trper.—We witnessed yesterday some experiments in 
Trinity Buildings illustrative of the capacity of machinery for giving dif- 
ferent curves and increased strength to heavy timbers for ship-building 
and other purposes. The principle upon which the force is exerted is 
very simple. An iron model, with a large groove corresponding to the 
shape of the knee, passes in its whole length under a cogged wheel, whose 
cogs fit into corresponding grooves in the surface of the model, and per- 
forms a semi-circular revolution. It receives into its anterior extremity, 
which starts under the wheel, the stick of timber to be bent, and fits over 
it as it lies upon the horizontal frame which supports the machinery, re- 
ceiving the stick into its groove up to the spot where the curve begins, 
where the model rises from the frame as the knee of the ship rises from the 
water. The horizontal framework has also a groove into which the stick 
is received, and at its further end an iron plate is forced against it steadi- 
ly by a screw, giving a strong and uniform “ end pressure” in the direction 
of its length. It lies upon a flexible iron band, which is attached to the end 
of the model, where the stick rests. As the anterior end of the model 
passes under the cogged wheel and rises to a right angle with the frame, 
— with it the stick of timber bound in its groove by the flexible iron 
band, its posterior extremity descends fitting over the timber until it is 
level with the frame. The stick of timber has now taken the shape of the 
mould, and when cold retains its shape with as much tenacity as if it had 
grown into it. It is very evident that when a straight stick of timber is 
bent into a semi-lunar shape, the fibres of the wood upon the inner side 
must be packed more densely The wood is steamed for from half to one 
hour for each inch of thickness, and put into the machine warm and moist, 
and as it takes its bent position the inner fibres are impacted without de- 
stroying the tissues of the wood, but only increasing slightly its density 
on the inside of the curve. 

It is stated by the inventor that timber thus bent is much stronger and 
will bear ter pressure than that which has a natural curve. By a 
slight modification of the moulds or models, which are intended to be 
made in sections, great diversity of shape, even to a double curve, can be 
given ; and the immense variety of purposes to which this invention can 
be applied will at once suggest themselves to the mind. It will give in- 
creased strength and lightness to furniture wang curves of wooden 
material. The principle of making timber flexible by the aid of heat and 
moisture has been long known and practised upon ; and when we see the 
wonderfully perfect results of such simpletbut effective machinery, it ap- 
pears strange that its application should never have been made before the 
present time. It is sup that this invention will effect a very great 
reduction in the cost of ship timber, and increase the naaeeneey ps eo 
! e largest sticks 
that have yet been bent are but ten inches in diameter ; but there appears 
no reason why sticks of much larger size should not be handled with 
almost equal facility. The only difficulty to meet would be an increased 
strength and size o —yo- a The exhibition at the company’s office 
was witnessed by a large number of ship-builders and others, who all ap- 
peared to be satisfied with the results of the experiment.—Wew York 
Courier & Enquirer. 

A Yankee Srory.—An Englishman was bragging of the speed on Eng- 
lish railroads to a Yankee traveller seated at his tide in one of the cars of 








a “ fast train,” in England. The engine bell was rung as the train neared 


|astation. It suggested to the Yankee an opportunity of “taking down 
his companion a peg or two.” “ What’s that noise?” innocently inquired 
the Yankee. “ We are approaching a town,” said the Englishman ; “ they 
have to commence ringing about 10 miles before they get to a station, or 
else the train would run by it before the bell could be heard! Wonderful, 
isn’t it? I sup they haven’t invented bells in America yet ?” “ Why, 
yes” replied the Yankee, “ we've got bells, but can’t use them on our 
railroads. Werunso ’tarnal fast that the train always keeps ahead of 
the soumd. No use whatever ; the sound never reaches the village till after 
the train gets by.” “Indeed!” exclaimed the Englishman. “ Fact,” 
said the Yankee ; “‘ Had to give up bells. Then we tried steam whistles 
—but they wouldn’t answer either. I was on a locomotive when the 
whistle was tried. We were going at a tremendous rate—hurricanes were 
nowhere, andI had to hold my hair on. We sawa two-horse waggon 
crossing the track about five miles ahead, and the engineer let the whistle 
on, screeching like a trooper. It screamed awfully, but it wasn’t no use, 
The next thing I knew, I was picking myself out of a pond by the road- 
side, amid the fragments of the locomotive, dead horses, broken waggon, 
and dead engineer lying beside me. Just then the whistle came along, 
mixed up with some frightful oaths that I had heard the engineer use when 
he first saw the horses. Poor fellow! he was dead before his voice got to 
him. After that we tried lights, supposing these would travel faster than 
sound. We got some so powerful that the chickens woke up all along the 
road when we came by, supposing it to be morning. But the locomotive 
kept ahead of it still, and was in the darkness, with the lights close on 
behind it. The inhabitants petitioned against it ; they couldn’t sleep with 
so much light in the nightime. Finally we had to station electric 
telegraphs along the road, with signal men to telegraph when the 
train was in sight ; and I have heard that some of the fast trains beat the 
lightning 15 minutes every 40 miles. But I can’t say as that is true ; the 
rest I know to be so.” —Vew- York Tribune, 





WonDERFUL PRESERVATION FROM Loss or Lire.—.\bout 6 o’clock Wed- 
a evening, the express train from Buffalo came in collision witha 
tree blown across the track, three-quarters of a mile East of ——-. a 
station 25 miles west of Erie. The severe gale from the lake had torn up 
a hemlock two feet in diameter, and cast it angularly over the track. 
The tree struck the rails about 20 feet from its roots. The evening was 
dark and stormy. The accident occurred in the woods, which rendered 
objects less distinct. The train had been delayed some hour and a half at 
Erie, waiting for the arrival of the Buffalo train. When the collision hap- 
pened, it was moving at the velocity of forty miles per hour. The crash 
was awful. The tree, two feet in diameter, was broken in three places, 
and shivered as if struck bya thunder bolt. The locomotive was smashed 
to pieces and destroyed. It turned over and over three times. The boiler 
was broken, letting the steam and scalding water out, to add to the alarm 
and danger. The tender and two baggage cars were hurled upon the 
fragments of the locomotive, and smashed into one common wreck. The 
first three passenger cars, filled with people, were dashed upon the ruins 
of the baggage cars and engine. They were badly broken and turned bot- 
tom side up. The last three cars of the train were not thrown from the 
track, nor very badly disabled. 

The horror and confusion of the scene were indescribable. The train 
had over four hundred passengers. The shock hurled them from their 
seats, and piled them up among the seats in terrible confusion. The col- 
lision occurred before the engineer bad time to whistle down breaks, let 
off steam, reverse the motion, or even jump for his own life. He was 

itched out head foremost into the ditch among the limbs. The fireman 
‘ollowed suit, and the baggage-masters piled after them, all of whom re- 
ceived severe flesh bruises, but, strange to say, escaped instant death, and 
managed to crawl from under the ruins of broken cars and fragments of 
smashed baggage. But more providential still, none of the passengers 
were killed, or even had broken bones. Many received slight injuries, 
and all were more or less shocked and scared. “A 

The train made three or four rebounds and advances, after striking the 
tree, before it came to a halt, each of which added “ confusion worse con- 
founded” to the general crash and panic among the ngers.—The 
screams, yells and shouts, that filled the night air, after the accident, were 
horrible. The men behaved with less coolness and presence of mind, in 
many cases, than the women. 

Imimediately after the smash, the conductor and a brakeman started for 
Springfield station to stop the express train going East, which would be 
due in a few minutes, and made no stop at that point. They barely suc- 
ceeded in reaching the station and holding up a red light, before the train 
came thundering along. Had it not been stopped, in a moment more 
another and a more terrible collision would have occurred, This train 
left tte. rs at Springfield, and took on those of the wrecked train, 
and p back to this city yesterday morning—Cleveland Forest 
City, Nov. 7. 

An Unxsown Beneracror.—A packing-case maker in the quarter St. 
Martin, on commencing work on Tuesday morning, perceived a well- 
dressed man of about forty years of age pass frequently before him and 
look at him attentively. At length the stranger asked him what o’clock 
it was. The man answered, “Seven.” Whereupon the stranger said, 
“You begin work early—you must earn a good deal?” “I just earn 
enough,” was the reply, “to maintain my family: and, seeing the 
stranger was anxious to get into conversation, he continued—“ I have a 
young wife and three children. I work for myself; but I only began 

usiness with my savings as a workman, and my wife brought me no A 
But I do not repent having married her, for we are attached to eac 
other.” “Could you not extend your business?” “To do that, I must 
have money.” “A good deal? Would 10,000 francs, for example, be 
enough?” “Oh, that would be more than is necessary. But if I had that 
sum, I could, with my activity, soon rival the best of my trade!” “ Well,” 
said the stranger, “give me your name exactly, and I will endeavour to 
do something for you!’ The tradesman handed him one of his cards, and 
the stranger went away. In the afternoon, when the man had almost for- 
gotten the visit of the morning, he was surprised to see the stranger come 
in and present him with a carefully-sealed parcel. “I confide this to you,” 
said he, “ and I require that you shall not open it until twenty-four hours 
shall have elasped. You will find it contains something that concerns 
you; but I repeat, that you must not open it until to-morrow at this time, 
unless you see me in the meantime.’ The stranger did not again appear ; 
and next day, at two o’clock, the tradesman, pressed by his wife, broke 
the seals of the parcel. He then found a paper containing these lines— 
“Imperative reasons oblige me to quit life. I shall go far from Paris to 
accomplish my design. At the moment at which you read these lines, I 
shall be no longer in existence. But before dying, I am anxious to pro- 
mote the happiness of an honest family. The information which I have 
obtained respecting you, convinces me that my money will be well placed. 
You will find enclosed a sum of 10,000 francs, with a donation of it to you 
in due legal form.’’ Enclosed were ten notes of 1000 francs each.-- Ga- 
lignani’s Messenger. —— 

OPENING A PORTION OF THE GREAT WESTERN RarLRoAp.—On the Ist 
instant the first train of cars with passengers ran over that portion of the 
Canadian Great Western Railroad which is completed between Hamilton 
and the Suspension bridge, being about forty-two miles. There was much 
rejoicing in that part of Canada through which it passes, over the event. 
The cars were to have left Hamilton at 10 A. M., and reach the Bridge at 
24 P.M. There was some considerable delay in leaving, which brought 
them within five miles of their destination about four o’clock, when they 
met with an accident to the locomotive, which put the guests, some three 
hundred in number, into the evening before they reached the Falls, by 
carriages and on foot. Duriag the afternoon a large concourse of persons 
collected at the bridge to greet the arrival of the train. The towers of 
the Suspension bridge were decorated with the British and American flags, 
and the Union Jack floated from many of the adjacent buildin The 
people waited until nightfali to see the train, but they separated in dis- 
appointment. As soon as it was ascertained that an accident had oc: 
curred, carriages went in search of passengers, and they were landed at the 
Clifton House before eight o’clock. The train arrived before midnight 
In the evening Samuel Zimmerman, Esq., now the railway king of Canada, 
gave a sumptuous entertainment at the Clifton where some three hundred 
guests dined. The opening toast was the Queen, and then followed the 
health of the President of the United States, which was drunk with en- 
thusiasm. The best of feelings prevailed, showing that our neighbours re- 
joice in their hearts over this, their first railroad achievement of any mag- 
nitude. This road will be extended to London within a few weeks, and 
by the Ist of January, 1854, to Windsor, opposite Detroit.— Buffalo Ex- 
press. 

Russtan Corrvptioy.—It is well known that in Russia, government 
functionaries are easily corrupted. The following instance of their cor- 
ruption is related in a recently published work :—‘“ A young man inherit- 
ed a large estate in the government of Moscow. A neighbour unjustly 
claimed a part of it. The young man asked his uncle, the chief judge of 
the district, if he ae to go to law, or consent to an arran ement. The 
uncle recommended him to go to law, assuring him he would gain his suit. 
Some months after he learned that he had lost the action, because his uncle 
had allowed himself to be corrupted for ,the sum of 10,000 rubles. He 
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hastened to his uncle and reproached him bitterly. ‘It is true,’ said the 
le calmly, ‘that you have lost your action—true also that I accepted 
——— from your adversary, but that was all he had. If you had 
gained your suit here, as was your right, he would have appealed, and by 
sending his 10,000 rubles to St. Petersburg would have gained his cause. 
But now do you take the money, appeal, and you will succeed.’ The ne- 
phew, delighted, gratefully em his uncle.” 





No Trt-Birs ror tae Ant-Earer.—Professor Buckland addvessed the 
following note to a London editor, on the 19th ult.—“ In the article on the 
‘ Ant-Eater’ in the last number of your a occur the following words : 
— It is true, that it has not been supplied with ants.’ Allow me to state, 
that last week I sent for and procured from Oxfordshire about a quart of 
the common red English ants :—when, by the permission of Mr, Mitchell, 
they were placed before the animal, he merely smelt them and put out the 
smallest portion of his tongue among them as though to taste them. He 
then stirred about the mould in which the ants were running, and having 
again tried their flavour—walked away to feel upon the liver of a dead 
rabbit. The keeper thought he might eat the ants at night ;—but he did 
not. He has been tried with black beetles,—but these, too, he refuses. 
The insects on which he feeds when in his native forests are ‘ termites,’— 
a very much larger species of ant than the English. As neither Bagley 
Wood nor Wychwood Forest contains termites,—I fear I shall not be able 
to supply him with his favourite dish. 





Tue TeLecrarH Apriiep TO War.—One of the recent e ts in 
Europe is the application of Satay and the electric telegraph to the 
f n 


of war. It is stated that during the field-day at Olmutz, on the 
Sct ult., at which the Emperors of Russia and Austria were present, a 
shari-fight en a grand scale—the siege of the citadel—including the ap- 
plication of electricity on the most recently approved principles of igni- 
nition and combustion, constituted the most important of the manceuvres 
that were practised. A Vienna paper describes the three omnibus-look- 
ing vehicles which were in the camp, each containing a complete a © 
apparatus, with a contrivance for laying an insulated wire along the 
ground, by the mere locomotion of the vehicle—the wire being so pro- 
tected as toremain uninjured by the heaviest artillery ng over it. 
By this means orders are to be instantaneously conveyed from the Em- 
peror’s station, and that of the chief commanders, to troops at almost any 
distance on the field of the manceuvres. 





Pacrotvus Distancep.—The fame of the Pactolus would seem to be en- 
dangered by some recent discoveries. Engineers have been lately going 
to and fro, among the vales and hills of the classic regions, looking into 
the sands, pounding rocks, climbing peaks, and exploring mines. Their 
first purpose has been a survey of the country for a contemplated rail- 
way ; but they have kept their eyes open to every sign of physical wealth 
in the soil,—and their diligence is said to have been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of gold, silver, mercury, lead, copper, antimony, arsenic, and iron, 
as well as salt, sulphur, alum, coal and saltpetre. The river Arda, flow- 
ing from the ridges of the Rhodope Mountains towards Adrianople, is said 
to more than rival the ancient Pactolus. The greatest mines are reported 
to have been found in Thessaly, on the slopes of Mount Pelion and Mount 
Ossa ; but these are of lead and of silver rather than of gold.—Should 
these reports prove true, they will render all the more fierce and interest- 
ing the contention now raging for the possession of the noble country in 
which the mines are said to be situate.—London paper. 





Great Curiosiry.--A mammoth fossil tooth, supposed to have belong- 
ed to a mastadon, which weighs eight pounds, is now lying upon the 
counter of Messrs. Bigelow & Kennard, Washington street, Boston. This 
remnant of ages gone by was found in a swamp, six or eight feet below 
the surface of the earth, by workmen who were making an excavation for 
a railroad at Aurora, about forty miles west of Chicago, Illinois. Seve- 
ral other teeth of similar size were found at the same place, together with 
a tusk about nine feet in length, and at the larger end two and a half feet 
in circumference. This was in a good state of preservation. Another 
was found which was decayed, nothing but the shell remaining.—Boston 
Courier. 


Herwe.—Henry Heine," the German! poet, has for many years past been 
struck with paralysis, His limbs, his body, his features, even to his very 
eyelids, are lame, and to all | Se cp like those of a dead mean. Indeed, 
it may be said that life only lingers on the brain and tongue—the man is 
& mere corpse—the poet alone survives, An exile from his country for 
many long years past, and for many re 


ears past, too, a illness in 
the back room of a. small apartment in the Faubourg Polmanere at Paris, | all 
e poet—whose early flights of fancy created a new era in man lyrics, 


at the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, or of Messrs. Scharfenberg & Luis. septl0—4ms. 







and, one t almost say, in German politics and reli 

active ; and if not his best, at least his most pungent books 
from that living head attached to a dead body, which keeps i 
in the heart of the Babel of France.—Vew Quarterly Review. 





| 

A Toscan Joxe.—Florence has been lately astonished by an attempt on 
the part of the Grand Duke to make a bon mot. An inhabitant of Lucca 
happened to pour some water out of the window of his house, and on the 
hena of the Grand Duke, who was passing at that moment. The poor 
subject, horror-struck rushed down stairs, and, falling on his knees, im- 
plored pardon, “Never mind, never mind,” answered his Sovereign :— 
“ only it’s lucky it was not an Englishman that the accident happened to, 
for if it had been, half an hour hence I should have been involved in a 
diplomatic correspondence. 


TesTiMoNnIAL TO Mr. Bricut.—The subscription commenced in Roch- 
dale for a testimonial to Mr. Bright, for his exertions in behalf of Free- 
trade, has been brought toa close. The amount was upwards of £5000. 
After consulting with the hon. member, the committee decided that a 
library would be an appropriate testimonial. The case is an elegant and 
elaborate work of art. A silver plate is affixed to this handsome piece of 
furniture, with an appropriate inscription. The library consists of more 
than 1200 volumes. It was selected by Mr. Bright at an additional cost 
of £1300 ; and the balance, after deducting the expenses, has been paid to 
that gentleman. 

An ABERDEEN CLIPPER AGAIN Vicrorious.—The ship Stornoway, Capt 
Henry L. Hart, which arrived at this port Ds agrve, , has beaten the Ame- 
rican ship Challenge on the voyage from China to England. The Storno- 
way left Whampoa on the 14th of July, and Maeao on the 15th of July. 
The American ship Challenge sailed from Whampoa for London on the 
13th of July, and has not yet arrived. The Stornoway was in company 
with the Challenge for two days in the China seas, and when last seen the 
Challenge was dead to leeward at Gasper Straits, standing to the South- 
ward.— Liverpool Courier, Nov. 2. P.S.—The Challenge put into 
Fayal on the 20th ult., very leaky. 











7 Lonpon LIKE JervsaLem,—In Naples a pamphlet supposed to be pub- 
lished under the sanction or permission of the Gongrageast, contains the 
following passage :—“ The world will never have peace untilall the Sove- 
reigns united shall be able to destroy this plundering poeple (England), 

wipe them away from the nations of the earth—until the English peo- 
ple are dispersed like the Hebrews——until London, like Jerusalem, shall 
be in ruins and ashes ; then Europe will be safe. Let us console ourselves 
in God, France will do it—the time approaches.”"-- Globe. 


Ramey 5 nae piney a sys | hema t » London, where Thachens pe 
gus B. vis-a-vis a e, keray—-who had never 
met Mr. Reach—addressed him as Mr. Ri — a tea ro 


each—-pronouncing the name as 
its orthography would naturally indicate. “ Re-ack, si R ack, if 
please,” aad bars y e-ack, sir, Re- you 


h, who is punctilious upon having his name pro- 
nounced in two syllables, as if spelled Re-ack. Thackeray of pon 
apologized and corrected his pronunciation ; but in the course of the de- 
sert he took occasion to hand a plate of fine peaches across the table, say- 
ing in a tone which only he possesses, “ Mr. Re-ack, will you take a pe- 
ack? 


Hicu Rats or Postace.—lt is calculated that the postage on the letter 
sent by the President of the United States to the Emperor of Japan, 
will have cost about $1,246,767 45. This is a rate of ocean postage which 
would seem to require some reduction. Where are the agitators of low. 
postage now-a-days ?—.V. Y. Herald. 








A Proriraste Investment.—A Hamburg ship-owner lately purchased 
of the Danish government a ship of war, the Freia, for 21,000 thalers 
(£3,150.) The vessel is being converted into a merchant-man, in Copen- 
hagen, and will sail direct from there to London, where it is said to be 
already chartered for £9,000 for a voyage to California. 





No wore Crry Burtt Grounps.—The London city authorities have 
purchased of the Hon. Wellesley Pole about 120 or 130 acres of land, for 
a burial-ground, near Epping Forest, at £150 an acre, and have entered 
into a satisfactory arrangement with the Eastern Counties Company for 
the conveyance of the funerals. 


TRANSLATING.—A restaurateur of Versailles issues a card with a nota- 
ble specimen of French-English upon it. It is printed thus— 
Restaurateur & la carte et par téte. | Restorer to the card and for head. 


How to Mutt Porte.—Ask Lord Aberdeen.— Punch. 








CHyess. 


PROBLEM No. 256, sy C. F. 























WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 255, 


White. Black, 
LB P.. K. to R. 3. 
2. $ P. = K. to R. 4. 
8. K. to Kt. 7 K. to Kt. 4. 
4. Kt. to K 7. K. to R. 4. 
5. Kt. to B. 6 ch. K. to Kt. 4. 
6. P. checkmates. 














BANGS, BRO. & CO., 
Will Sell by Auction at their Sales Rooms, No. 13 Park Row, on 
MONDAY, TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, NOVEMBER 2ist, 22d, and 23rd. 
A COSTLY AND CHOICE COLLECTION OF 
RARE WORKS ON AMERICAN HISTORY, 
Including Voyages and Travels to and on the Continent of America, Voyages to the Arctic Re- 
ions, to the Coast of Japan, &c. Also, VERY SCARCE TRACTS ON EARLY NEW ENG- 
AND HISTORY, Rare Works bythe EARLIEST NEW ENGLAND DIVINES, Works on 
the Revolution, State Papers, Old Newspapers, Magarvines, &c., &c., with many RARE AUTO- 
GRAPHS, including those of Washington, Hamilton, Putnam, &c., all in fine order, an d form- 
ing a Collection unequalled in value and interest. 
Catalognes of which can be had on application to the Auctioneer. 
B@> Sale to commence Each Evening at 7 o’elock precisely. 





FOR SALE. 


HE FIRST-CLASS STEAMER “EL PARAGUAY,”’’ formerly known as the 
steamer ‘“‘ ROGER WILLIAMS.” She is about 400 Tons burthen, cae and Copper- 
Fastened, and a vonereey fast sailer, draws 6 feet of water, and would suit for the Lak e, Texas, 
or Florida Trade. Her Hull, Boilers, and Eogines are in first-rate order. 
For Terms and Conditions of Sale Apply to 


WILLIAM MURE, New Orleans. 


REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AUD 
WALES.—BILLS OF THE BANK OF CHARLESTON on the BANK OF LIVER- 
POOL in Sums of £1 and upwards, negotiable at any of the Banks in the United Kingd 


For Sale by 





om. 


CENTER & CO. 
cor. Old Slip and Water Street, New York. 


ORATORY AND ELOOUTION. 
PROF, HOWS is prams to receive PRIVATE PUPILS, at his residence, No. 5 Cot- 
Place, three doors from Bleecker Street. 
New York, September 24, 1853. 4t. 
MES; SEGUIN, PROFESSOR OF VOCAL MUSIO, Italian and Bagh, sacred and 
sec 








ular, has decided to devote a tew hours each day for the instruction of young ladies 
private, or those intended for the Stage, or Concert Room. Mrs. Seguin will be happy to give 
information concerning terms, plans, &c., at her residence 89 White street, near B way. 








AUGUSTUS HEWARD, 

PRODUCE AND STOCK BROKER, 
MONTREAL, C. E. 
REFERENCE IN LONDON. 
Masses. Giyn, Mitts & Co., Bankers. 
REFERENCES. 

Hon. Peter McGu1, 

President of the Bank of Montreal. 
A. Simpson, Ese., 


Cashier ofthe Bank of Montreal. 
Messrs. Grtmour & Co., 


Merchants, Montreal. 
Messrs. Lewesvurier Routu & Co., Merchants, Montreal. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, also on the ROYAL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, for sale by 


LIVINGSTON, WELLS & CO., 74 Broadway. 


plication at any of the offices of the American Express Co," 
Co’s Philadelphia Express. 


Hon. Joun Bevery Rosinson, 
Chief Justice of Upper Canada, Toronto. 
Wittiam H. Rosinson, “7 
Deputy Com. General, Montreal. 
Sir GEORGE Simpson, 
Gov. Hon. Hudson Bay Co., Montreal. 


June 4—It. 





These drafts may be obtained by @ 
Pullen, Virgil & Co., and Harnden 


DELLUO’S BISCATINE, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


a excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 
food that can be given to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement of the bow- 
els, as it does not sour on the stomach, as it occurs with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, by 
DELLUC & CO., Chemists. 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. doth Street. 


N. B. Just received from Londcn, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LI€HTS, to 
burn eight hours, sepl10—3m. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREEY RHUBARB 


N CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which that complaint gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficacious, 


Tarrant’s Compound Extract of Cubebs and Copabia has become very 
popular. 








Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient.—In all cases of irritation or acid- 
ity of the stomach, heart-burn and costiveness, it has invariably proved a medicine of great utility. 


Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT, 
(Successor to James Tarrant,) Druggist, 
No. 278 Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, N. ¥. 


For sale by Rushton, Clark & Co., T. T. Green, Eugene Dupuy, Jobn Milhau, Delluc & Co., 
on Broadway,\and by Clements & Bloodgood, Flushing, L. L. 


NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
REMOVED TO 
The New York Bible House, Astor Place, Eighth Street, 
Between the Third and Fourth Avenues, 


OMBINING the advantages of a Library, both for reference and circulation, with Reading 
and News Rooms, where the most important Periodical Publications and the leading News- 
rs, both American and Foreign, are promptly supplied. Openfrom 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. 

he public are respectfully invited to view establishment. 


(By order.) > PHILIP J. FORBES, Librarian. 


WINES. 


The Subscriber respectfully solicits attention to his present stock of CHOICE OLD WINES, 
Selected with great care from the first houses in Europe, and which are offered for sale at the 
lowest import prices. 


CLARETS.—One Thousand Cases, of various growths, including Lafitte, Chateau Margeaux 
Latour, Leoville, Larose, Cantenac, St. Emilion, Paulliac, St. Estephe, &c. 

SAUTERNE.—Chateau, Yquem, Haut Sauterne, fand other growths. 

WOCE.—teeadereer, Rudesheimer, Hocheimer, Deidesheimer, Riesling, and other growths o 





C 


paj 





CHAMPAGNE.—Sillery Mosseux, (Prize Wine) Fleur de Sellery, Vin de Bouzy, and Double 
Crown.—St, Perai, Chablis, Hermitage, Romanee Burgundy. 
SHERRY,—In wood and glass, from the best vineyards of Xerez, some of which cannot be sur- 
for their extreme delicacy and high flavor ; others of a golden and dark colour, possess- 

fine aromatic odour and nutty flavour so much appreciated by English consumers, 


PORT,—A choice stock in bottle and cask, which will be found mature, dry and fruity—free from 
Brandy and sweetness. 


MADEIRA.—Some very choice lots of different vintages, in wood and glass, 
All the above will be found pure, natural and true Wines not fabricated by shippers to suit a 


FOREIGN SPIRITS.—Old Cognac Brandy. Hennessy, Otard, Martell, and other brands—some 
very choice, old, dry, éeltents tad on Old Jamaica Rum, Old Scotch Malt wulakey, 
Superior Holland Gin, Fine Old Monongahela Whiskey. Italian Bitters—Aquavite, Vermuth, 


Giriegie, the best tonics known. 


Families and Connoisseurs, Clubs, Military and Naval Messes, Steam-packet Companies, Shi 
cums Hotels and the Country Trade, will Gnd it to their interest to purchase of the Subscriber, 
and will in all cases be supplied with the best qualities, at the respective and intermediate prices. 

The smallest quantity of Wines and Spirits can be sent with perfect safety to the most distant 
parts ofthe Union. Persons transmitting their orders by post, will please to specify the prices 





wish to pay. 
uly 16—3m. THOMAS McMULLEN, 10 Wall 8t., N. Y, 


eS 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., 10 PARK PLACE, 
HAVE PUBLISHED 
I. A DAY IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE ; And How to Make the Most of it. Beings - 
lar companion to the “ Official e,”’ and a guide to all the objects of interest in 
New York Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. By William (. Richards, A.M., Editor of 
the Official ” r, 31 cents, fine edition, with [il cloth 50 cents. 
This promises of its title page. Within a and iff 
large 
It 


» it gives the visitor tothe C 1 P h directions and 
that he can lerstand more with it in one ds “¥" 
has e late-coming. 


2mo., 
publication fulfils t 


type, 
day, tham he could without it in a week. 
short-coming—that it is .”'—Courter & Enquirer. 
II. FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF ADDISON. Uniform with Prior’s 
Works of Ji Addison. Including the whole Contents of Bishop Hurd’s Ed 
now first collected ; with an Essay on the Life and Writings of A 
B. M .. The whole edited, with copious Notes, by George Washin 
trait and Engravings. Elegantly printed in five large duodecimos. With 


Price $1 50. 
volumes will speedily follow. 


and owes! 
Greene. 
Tilustrations. Volume I. 
erat clegant ed unsurpassed 
ots is ition of a favourite and classic author, whose style remains asa 
pure Engl 


model of pure ish, must be : 
and readable form ust be aceeptable to al! who desire a good library edition in a handsome 


Ill. THE THIRD EDITION OF PROF. SILLIMAN’S VISIT TO EUROPE IN 1851. 
2 vels., 12me., with engravings, eloth, $1 50. 








APPLETON’S LIBRARY EDITION OF 
THE BRITISH POETS. 


NOW PUBLISHING. 
Demi octavo printed from a new pica type, on superfine paper, and neatly bound in cloth. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR PER VOLUME. 
A new and elegant Library Edition of the 
POPULAR PORTS ANI POETRY OF BRITAIN. Edited 


with 
jes by the Rev. Geo. Gilfillan, author of the ‘* Bards of the Bible,’ * 
traits,’ &c., each volume averaging 350 pages each, 


EDITOR'S NOTICE. 
In ent upon the arduous task of editing an edition of the British Poets, first shall 
veo mca necurac Inthe text of the Variow athens, by © enrefel segued to Geir rus motion 
given. The introductory notices will consist of « short blegraehs r’ 
y a critical estimate poetry genius, I these strictures 
shall be to unite eritical truth with catholicity—to erect ro rparing these otrlotares, may gree! Ghee 
—to be bined no literary or other sectarianism, but to judge of ever r 
tensions @ merit, and to utter judgments in 
Many inferior writers, whose names have been allowed to creep into the lists of 
be omitted from this collection, which may confidently be expected to contain, 
“the pure gold”” of British genius. 
PUBLISHER'S ANNOUNCEMENT. 
The splendid series of books now offered to the public at such stall 
will be got up with all the care and elegance which the present  cbvennall state wut toe ing 


“"The well known literary character and ability of the E guarantee 

ow wn r y of the Editor is sufficient for the 
and elucidation of the text, while the paper, printing, and binding of 

will be of the hi £ “x all e be 


accn- 
t class, forming, in these respects, a striking contrast to 
ee, in which so few efforts have been made to combine superiority in weeduaaee ak 
as one 


prices. 

Under the ression that a c’ issue of the Poets would not be so 
more di , it has been Pome par ner to intermix the earlier and the later wing Care, 
however, will be taken that either the author or the volumes are in themselves com &s pub- 
—— ; so that no purchaser discontinuing the series at any time, will be poneneall oF Saeiinns 


8. 

The absénce in the bool: market of any handsome uniform series of the Popular British P 
at a moderate price, has induced the Phish t the Dk mon ediden” under the Named 
sion that, produced in —— style, deserving a place on the shelves of the best libraries, and of- 
fered at less than one-haif the usual selling price, it will meet that amount of patronage whieh an 
enterprise, based on such liberal terms, requires. 

It 5 intended to embrace in the collection the entire range of authors from Chaucer to the pre- 
sent time. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. In two volumes. Price $2 
in cloth, or in calf extra $5. 
WILL BE PUBLISHED NEXT WEEK. 
THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JAMES THOMSON. In one volume. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 200 Broadway. 
Subscribers names solicited and received by all booksellers. 


THE INVALID’S OWN BOOK. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 

THE INVALID’S OWN BOOK. A collection of Recipes from various books and varions coun- 
tries, by Hon. Lady Cust. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth ; price, 50 cents. 

** All the works on Cookery, hitherto published, fall of recipes to tify the taste and pro- 
voke the appetite of persons in the enjoyment of health ; but few of the recipes contained in 
them are intended for those who unfortunately do not enjoy that blessing. It is for such persons that 
this little work has been written ; and both the simplicity and the economy of its arrasgement will 
it is hoped, place it within the reach of all classes of society.’’—Extract from Preface. 

D. A. & Co., have recently published a new edition of— 

THE MODERN HOUSEWIFE; or, Menegerie. Nearly one thousand recipes, for the econo- 
mical judicious preparation of every meal in the day, with those of the nursery and sick room. 
and minute directions for family ent in allits branches. By Alexis Soyer. Tilustrated 
wit! ings. ited by an A) Housekeeper. 12mo., cloth, $1; paper 75 cents, 








BUSY MOMENTS OF AN IDLE WOMAN. 


RS. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 
BUSY MOMENTS OF AN IDLE WOMAN. QOnevolume. 12mo, Cloth. 75 cents; paper 
cover, Siigents. 
[eae oe she comes.’’ a Viena ants slight ‘. m 
totanTe—‘' I pray you, gentlemen, pass me y by : Tam too" w thing on. 
, (choice are Wie. 







.—Edith ; An Every-day Life ; The Widow ; Old Maidism v. Marriage. 
Oe the Life ofa Woman of Fashion. _ This book is a series of sketches, by & lady 
who is iar with the usages of fashionable life, and who can lay claim to the 
able literary ability. The descriptions are lively and truthful Nash of 
‘ e e is a faithful uetiow”of g0s- 
sipy comverentiog people of ton and ie natural and tree.’—Evening Empress, Nov. 12. 





WESTERN CHARACTERS. 
NOW READY. 


WESTERN CHARACTERS ; Being Types of Border Life in the Western States. By J. L. 
McConnel, author of ‘‘ Talbot and Vernon,”’ ‘‘ The Glenns,”’ &c. With namerousiitestontions by 
Darley. 12mo. Cloth. $1. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE BLACKWATER CHRONICLE; A Narrative of an Expedition into the Land of Ca- 


naan, in Randolph County, Virginia ; a Country with Wild Animals, such as Panthers, 


Bears, Wolves, r, , &c., and innumerable Trout; by five adventurous bt 
men, without any of Soren and solely me own resources, in the Summer ie. 
By “ The Clerke of Oxenforde.’’ With 1 ions by Stroth 12mo. Cloth. 





LIFE IN THE MISSION, the Camp and the Zenana. By Mrs. Colin Mackenzie. 2 vols., 
12mo., cloth. $2 00. 

THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. Reorinted from the newly 
of 1632. ° Containing Early Manuscript JEpanantions, with a Life H 
duction to each Play. By J. Payne Collier, Esq. 1 vol. 
$4 25; and in8 vols., large lémo., cloth, $6 00. 


discovered of the Folio 
story of the sage, and ) so 
Imperial 8vo. Cloth, $400. Sheep, 


BARRINGTON’S SKETCHES. Personal Sketches and Memoirs of his own time. By Sir 
Jonah Barrington, With illustrations by Darley. $1 25. 

JOMINI’S WATERLOO. The Political and Military History of the ©: of Waterloo. 
From the French of General Baron Jomini. By Lieut. Benet, U.S. A. Map Cloth, 75c. 


MOORE’S LIFE OF SHERIDAN. MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT 
ORABLE RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By Thomas Moore. With Portrait after 
nolds. 2 vols., 12mo. Cloth, $2. 


aa BENONI: Or, Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend. Imo. 
oth, $1. 


ON: 


IN PRESS, AND NEARLY READY. 


THE WORKING-MAN’S apt IN THE WORLD ; Being the Autobiography of a Journey- 


man Printer. 12mo. Cloth. 
CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL PORTRAITS. By James Bruce. 
A MONTH IN ENGLAND. By Henry T. Tuckerman. 12mo. cloth. 75 cents, 


THE YEMASSEE. A Romance of Carolina. By William Gilmore Simms. A new and tho- 
roughly revised edition, With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 


THE PARTISAN. A Tale of the Revolution. By William Gilmore Simms. A new and tho- 
roughly revised edition. With Illustrations by Darley. 12mo., cloth, $1 25. 


CLOVERNOOK. (Second Series.) By Alice Carey, author of ‘‘ Hagar,’’ ‘‘ Lyra,” &c. $1. 
? J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 & 112 Nassau Street, New York. 
WILLIS’S FUN JOTTINGS. 
THIRD THOUSAND PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1. 





FUN JOTTINGS ; Or, Laughs I have taken a Pen to. By N. P. Willis. Lyol. 12mo. 

“*Some twenty choice love stories, all ending in fan, and redolent with mi related 
humour and sentiment, which are decidedly captivating.’’—Syracuse Tout aa ” 
“These Fun Jottings embrace the best of Willis’s livelier efforts. * * * The most clever " 
phic and entertaining sketches ever produced in this country.’’—Boston Post, “—- 


“It is a good book, and will be read by thousands.—Chicago Jcurnal. 
‘* Some of Mr. Willis’s happiest hits and most graceful specimens of compositions here 
cluded.” —N. ¥. Evangelist, ani 


“Fresh, lively, and gossipping, these Fun Jottings deservedly merit the enduring garb 
which they appuse’"--Houve Gandite. xe 

** One of Willis’s pleasant books, in which the reader is always sure to find entertainment.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. 


** The contents are better than the title.”’’—N. F. Tribune. 


RURAL LETTERS, &c., &c. By N. P. Willis. l vol. 12mo. 5th Thousand. 
PEOPLE I HAVE MET. ByN. P. Willis, 1 vol. 4th Thousand. 
HURRY-GRAPHS. Py . Willis. Lvol. 4th Thousand. 
SUMMER CRUISE IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. By N. P. Willis. l vol. 4th Thousand. 
WAY. ByN. P. Willis. 1 vol. 2d Thousand. 
N. P. Willis. I vol. 3d Thousand. 
. J.T. Headley. 2vols. 12mo. $250. 


ICE, THE CITY OF THE SEA. By Edmund Flagg, 2 vols. 12mo. Illustrated. 
HOME LIFE IN GERMANY. By C. L. Brace. 1 vol. 12mo. 











L. Brace. l vol. 12mo. 
CZAR, HIS COURT AND PEOPLE. By J. S. Maxwell. 1 vol. 12mo, 
SPARING TO SPEND. ByT.8. Arthur. 1 vol. 75 cents. 
THE LITTLE DRUMMER, By Gustav Nieirtz. 1 vol. 50 cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassan Street 





FOR LIVERPOOL. 


TEAMSHIP * ANDES,” E. R. Moonie, Commander. This new and powerful steamer 
S will sail from the pitts and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s Dock, at 
Sr ey scat tee Teh dns nooeapers only, for wham thane ip eslesliond heseommatstiegs, £00 

mone -c' ngers only, for w’ en 
peoviaiens and Steward’s Fee, but without Wines or Liquors, which can be obtained 


board. 
Freight takeg at reasonable rates. E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


oR VERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, . E. 

F N bar Steamship will d with the United States Mails for Europe positively on 

dey ovember 26th, at fa'S'cloe , M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 

Fo: freight Soap ecpatiel for el ce and oma. to 
‘or OF passage, accommodations for e mT ely 

P btw K. COLLINS & CO., 56 Wi , 
assengers 


inclu 


Apply to 





- 





are requested to be on board at 11 .M. 
The steamship BALTIC will succeed the PA C and sail December 10th. 














Che Aloion. 
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TO THE ADMIRERS OF PURE AND GOOD WIVES. 


The difficulty of procuring a really good article of | 
PORT AND SHERRY, 


complaint for many From the success the subscriber has met with in his last 
Gas bees © Son he bas boom again to import d choice assortment of Warranted Pure 
LONDON DOCK, PORT, SHERRY, AND BRANDY, 
cannot be surpassed. Also, received, a fine lot of English Pickles, Ketchups, 
‘owder, Stilton Cheese, &c. foriee partes end Goat hie tnt conmuiaes 
London D. 8. F. Muster ; Abeyath, Cureca, Nacieshine, cad ob Se & 
10 * 


5 vourite Cordials ; French 
and Spanish Olives and Sardines, Anch . All the favourite Brands of Cigars, Uhampagne, 


comprising an assortment ualled. Call and for at 
~ GEORGE RAPHAEL. Store, 314 Broadway. 
Wholesale and Retail. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE OF 
BOGLBE’S HYPERION FLUID, 
For Restoring, Preserving and Adorning the Hair, to the following low rates, vis : 
Bottles formerly aad cents reduced to + 
o 1.00 oo “ 75 “ 





“ “ 


i 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 
RE NOW PREPARED, in addition to the Fire Insurance Business, to take up that of LIFE 
INSURANCE in its various branches, and invite the attention of the » public to thelr propo- 
sals for effecting insurance on lives and granting of annuities. Their Tables of Rates have been ad- 


justed on the most equitable scale, and it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
panies ; whilst eels loon capital and reserved fund, her with the personal y of 


the erantn, offer a guarantee of sogutiy, wapapalinet > this on, a contain - 
es of Rates, and every information rela’ ‘0 the su fect, q 
Company is willin te mouse to the extent of TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
on an une e life 
The au Capital of the Company is Two Millions of Pounds, or Ten. Mil- 
lions o : ‘The Pald-up ( apital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
LLIO 


rr ine a RS. Of this, a sum, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
and constantly increasing, is invested in this country. All losses will be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
James Brown, Esq., Chairman. 
Francis Correnrt, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 





le ever known for curing Baldness, Dandruff, Salt Rheum, and all affections of 
> everything else has failed, Bogle’s Hyperion Fluid has effected a permanent 


Ez’ ECTRIC HAIR DYE, is another wonder ofthe It instantly converts Red, 
sedubtly Hair, into e beautiful Black or Brown, Il as the moment itis ap- 
be- 


st 


iH 
i 


it 

time impro the softness and flexibility of . It does not stain 
ap cal myatie Be Ey Tts effects are sure and certain, whilst its virtues are 
Skenovee used, at once its superiority over all others. 

SHAVING CREAM is an article of rare merit, its mild and 
oie an ten Nee ee ee tas cathen hemmca st the empress 

whilst the lather is both creamy and lasting. 

LE’S HEBEAIONA, for preserving and beautifying the complexion and rendering it fair 

delicate, is a rival. 


ri 
have stood the test of the strictest in , and are considered to be the 
ones Delay Sy tah hg = ey x 

of the Inventor, WM. BOGLE, Boston; A. B. & D. Sanps, N. Y. ; Wu. Lyman 
bag I ©. E.; Josern Bow.es, ; LYMAN, Brotuers & Co., Toronto; RUSHTON 
$e nek Oo., N.Y. ; and his Agents throughout the United States and Canada. 


PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


E 
Ee 
g 
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: 


fs 





R MEDICATED COMPOUND, for Curling, Preserving, Rest , and 

oO Strengthening , Relieving ¥ Rheumatic Pains, ° 

‘ounds. Bounded by no lines, the reputation of BARRY’S TRI- 

S$ pervades the Union. The of the article of late years have increaséd in a ratio 

exceeds belief. Professor BARRY, after a careful examination of his Sales Book, 

fads ono meaeber of belli Chenee eee in quanties of from half a gross upward, during 
within a trifle , 

Milo unecesary to present at length he evidencos of the wonderful of the Selous 


the public have furnished such an endorsement as this. wes the article, 
aad the expianetions ven of its chemical action upon the bair, the and in all cases of su- 
Fy eff ve uid egeded ea, mi 
itself. The effects e e ex) 
ike a ck reine ladies would not be withoutit. Country dealers in e section of the 
must it. And thus was built up a wholesale t 
of, as regards articles of this kind. The hi; cb potas has net yet been reached, 
nad it te believed tat the sales this ear will be a million a of bottles. 
Manufactory, No. 137 Bi . Retail price, 25 cents a large bottle. 
it to hasers by the quay, Sold by ali the principal merchants and drug- 
the United States and Canada, exico, West Indies, Great Britain, France, 4c, 





THE BQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. James, Montreal. 
£500,000 Ste 





tal, ° 
HE leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each 
of risk—Aanual Division of profits. 
Fire Office @ constant of its experience from time to time, 
rates of Premiums as the nature of the may x 
this view an annual in will be made into each class of risk, and a return of one 
eeiey, o Sty per cont. of Se excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies 
have in force three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a. Mutual Assurance Society, and entitled according 
@ the plan of the Company toa return of half the profits. 
‘Ageacies are established throughout the Colonies. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 
A. ©. Barctay, Esq., Chairman. 
Bren: , Kae. FREDERICK Morris, Esa. Epuunp 8. Symes, Esq. 
UGH Esq. Cuas. THOs. Sewarp, Esq. OLemEnt TAzor, 
Joun Esq. Joun Suaw, Ese. Tuomas West, Esq. 
Francis F. Woopuovusr, Esq. 


Wiis H. Preston, Esq., Secretary. 


AUDITORS. 


Hayry Eve, Esq. | Taomas Wits, Esq. 


BANKERS. 
Messrs. Giry, Mitts & Co. 
Mussrs. Carpag, Iuirre & Russe1, Solicitors. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRBCTORS. 


J. Bonvemeny A, Rocque, J. Frothingham, Hon. 
Se nepamnes SERRE 4 4 , J. G. McKensie, E.R. Fabre, A. 
Montreal ; "WW Mow en Holi aus E.R. F 
BE 060.06 00 f “RE PS © Sees eS eee, © Bem & 
P. O. Hill, Agent. 
&. Joba, Be Brags sooseeee f ge AE — W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack, J. V. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Bt. John’s, Newfoundland,... { J.J. Grieve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, W. M. 


Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, agent. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Island..§ 102. T. H. Heviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon. 
{ Charles Henley, Thomas Dawson. ry 


FPREDERIOK R. STARR, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier. 
Office—MonTREAL. 





THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
. . SOCIETY, 
No. 2% Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
ap susereweecs Offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate of pre- 


to the Office. 
be entitling the assured, whether at the of his Arst 
ener be anid, ening he arared, whether a of one- —t a tam find 


‘mium, or at pay- 
bility personal or otherwise will 
security) be required tobe lodged w the oan 
can at any present his policy and of the Society an immediate 
Se es See aes es Se Oks Seay © ee Cash 





. 
ave not for the Medical Examination or Stamp Duty. 
Fee ee stablichel throaghout the Colonies. - 
OOURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
ao 222.5 5 Clement Tabor, John Rawson, 
H 
c=. Hiag> Croft, | John Moss, 
Thomas Nico! 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIREOTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La R E.R. F 
a TE tier 5 teins ‘abre, Wm. Lunn, Rev 
Jas. G. A. ton, J. Strac T. Cc. 
Behe B.G, ...... neh PEL PM Pye, Fo Staats, em 
P. ©. Hill, Agent. 
Ot Joba, N. B..........§ Biyh Hagem W- Wright, H. Allison, Hon. J. H. Gray, 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland,.§ AW, Hote tay, wey: Hon. J. Need, Hon. C. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
D. D. MACKENZIE, Accountant and Cashier, 
Office—MonTREAL, 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 


HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is a su to which but a small proportion of those chi 
requiring its protection a. AB -. - anny 


depend for thei fare he may hold—upon whose present bnew a wife and wy = 
their future maintenance, ype majori those who read 
He . Sonsied guteiiid anaaioe  casematell bences 


the thonaga to whom wearing preset peace of wind, and i te hour desth wateid come 

THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

ig Sed shag of emery reget 
claims, chiefly for the support of those who require 


Wovens havo Inboard to extend fn ueienum Soh Sy a verdsements and d 


E 


i 


i 
i 
“ 
ty 
| 
i 

Fe 
: 

j 
i 


Ses fk ty hae tar own hose,” Yee wihoat farther sain ft 
in for ‘*‘ THE CANADA” a decided preference the Directors . 
shder to be tniisputable via economy of txpenditare and a high rate of fataret pom 
and the investment of suplus in this Provinee, thus combining the chief 
ee ts wo , with those which must speak home to all 
are iaterested in the of and inducing many to select this office upon public 
Pgget Sempestine of pene vantage. 
two first reasons justify the Directors in with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
materially more ad than those of other now represented in the Province. 
As an instance of the of of offices having Branches in Canada, notice 
« British office of six years standing has in effecting in the whole a fewer number of 
the “‘ Canada” Sor 4 times as much money ; and another, in its twelfth , ac 
the outlay in the year of £15,967 sterling. These are not alluded’ to with any to 
a a gra ap 
It also be a matter for serious that whole Colonial Dusiness‘aew tranvacted with 
or American offices could be effected through ‘‘ The Canada’’ at the to the assured 
saa eer > AAS FA SO increase 
more : ae 
Oe a mre oa ree et a Bs aw ws Orie we, ee 
or of 
by correspondence with the or by roy hele tH 
ent enibemnente are granted, Interests Reversions purchased, and Monies 
in or for accum' at from to 6 per cent interest. 
farther Prospectuses, Reports, or of Rates. apply by mail to 
THOS. M. SIM , Secretary 


Barciar, Esq. Josern GAILLaRD, Jr., Esq. 0. W. Faser, Esq. 

Mortimer Livineston, Esq. | Arex. Hamuston, Jr., Esq. Josern Fowxsr, Esq. 
Ep. F. Sanpersen, Esq. Wiuu.as 8. Wermore, Esq. 

MEDICAL REFEREES. 

AcexanpsrR E. Hosack, M.D. | Austin L. Sanps, M.D. 


ALFRED PEL, Resident Secretary. 
BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGEN Y, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


ESTABLISHED 182. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large accumulated Surplus. 

HIS Company has 100,000 with the Comptroller of this State, and it offers to 
T Pn ne ky em gr ge et Oe sae to be 
eens Sas SS CS ES Cee ey Saas mse Can Coaey © years 

Californian and Australian Risks taken. 
Manacine DirectorR—EBENEZER FERNIE, Esq., Cornhill, London. 
Lonpon Banxars—Messrs. GLYN, HALIFAX, MILLS & CO. 
NEW YORK REFEREES. 
His eg | HAMILTON FISH, late Governor of the State of New York. 
ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esgq., H. B. M. Consul. 





Stephen Whitney, Esq. Bf Grinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, » 
James Gallatin, 4 | Hon. J Campbell. | John H. Hicks, me 
Samuel Wetmore, . John Cryder, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN C. CHEESMAN, M. D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, M. D., 762 Broadway. 
Stanpine Counser—Hon. WILLIS HALL. 
SoriciroR—ALBERT GALLATIN, Jun., Esq. 
AezsntLUMLEY FRANKLIN 
65 Wall Street, New York. 





NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 

“ A Saving Bank ror tas WipoW AND THE ORPHAN,.”’ 

This Life Assurance Society having deposited a 

Guarantee Fund ef $100,000. 


In United State Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
OF NEW YORK in accordance with the State Law, will receive pi for 


Lives at + ~ ~~ No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at their different Ageneies 


Persons going to CALIFORNIA and to AUSTRALIA insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Local Board of Directo: of current business. 


rs meet every Wednesday for 

Examiners in attendance daily at 1 o’clock, P. M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. 71 Wall 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS, NEW YORK. 


Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
John J ’ F. C. Tucker, 
John G. Holbrooke, A. G. r= 
Daniel . Joseph Gaillard, Jr 
Paul Robert J. Dillou, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 
BANKERS: 


The Merchants’ Bank, New York. The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York. 


SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DR. A. HOSACK, DR. 8.8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER. 
C. E. HABICHT, General Agent. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
LASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful 
aS RGLASGOW.” arr 


T and 400 horse ,Rosart Craic, Commander, is 
} By — 5 tay on Wednesday, the 18th of January next, at 





ited to sail from New York 
o’clock, noon. 





P M First Cabin State e¢ 
a ae eet =: 
[Steward’s fee included. } 


A limited number of Ore-en pres we ae ied with provisi: good . 
ity, properly cooked, at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS. einen esemeemaies ws 


Carries a surgeon. For freight or passage apply to 
J. McSYMON, 
33 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Intending passengers are requested to no attention te reports of the being 
communielioah onto with tho ham. ed a» fall, bat to 





NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
NITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, th ys “ 
Caer er STS ASL OE, Pst toed Eis xcs TSN 
and Southampton, for the year 1853. on the following days : 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 


These 
passed, either for speed, or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accommodations for 
Stop) Ing at Southampen “pth ‘go _ ae hey off 
ping at Sou pton and r ing, the fer to p gers p ding to Lon- 
don advantages over any other route, in the economy of time and money. “a 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first class,......... $120 





second class,....... 
~ “s from Havre or Southampton to New York, first c ope Sas + +9 
x alass........ £.500 


secon 
No secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
All letters and ne must pass through the Post-office. 


wspapers 
For freight or panagecpply 0 pores LIVINGSTON oadwa: 
Agent 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Agent, | agit » 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO., Agents, Southampton. 


NEW YORE, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS,. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARE THE 
WASHINGTON.........- Capt. E. M. Fitch. | HERMANN,........... 


















. +. Capt. E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 
Proposep Dates or Sattinc—1853. 
om New York. From Bremen. 
26.. h 125 
AS > coe ceccce ril + 
» May 21. 17 
,June 18, 15 
,July 16. . 1 
at 
Oct. 8. 
, Nov. .. onescéons 2 
bes ¥ SG MS <vhencc ee - 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK. 
. 4 
on ia 
Nev. 9 
Dec. 7 
, Jan, 4 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $120 ; 
cabin, lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. ” +a 
Ai Sais tating wi bo signed gu the dy otsting 
on the day of sailing. 
xe surgeon is 7 “om to each steamer. 
For freight or passage apply 
yollas, SAND & BIBRA 26 South st., New York. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKE} ., Southampton, 
Jan. 22—1 year. WM. ISELIN, Havre. RY 4 00., 
FOR BERMUDA AND ST. THOMAS. 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP “CURLEW,” w. mmander.— 
Beene oil oil te thecheve leben’ * S4uFeon, Oo lt 
Wednesday,........ December 7th, 1853. | Tuesday.........., 7 
Saturdays sc. ccc damuary 10h, 1864. | Toeeday, 1222772777 4ebrmary Teh, 184. 


The CURLEW has just been built on the Clyde expressly for th 
and St. Thomas. She has a lofty poop deck, and great care has bean saben to give bar quod ven" 


P. Money to Bermuda, ................000008 





For Freight or Passag®, apply to 
BE. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, New York. 














ssseetes 





For freight or passage apply to 

EDW’D K. COLLINS & CO., No. 56 Wall street, New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 

. G@. ROBERTS & CO., 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

J. MONROE & CO., ue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. H. DRAPER, Havre. 








will not be accountable for silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, 
cious stones or metals, Nee Ene Corder atk tee vrhes thavecd expan’ 
THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM SHIPS. 

FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage .............e00005 $120 | Second Cabin Passage.............+0++. S18 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

Chief Cabin Passage ................+.. $100 | Second Cabin Passage... ........0+0+0++- SS 

ix@™ The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 
ersia, ....... Obed 666 ence Rrra. — eee: oy 9 
Dh 5 660-400n0.000606 8000 Capt. Harrison. | Niagara,,...-.-.--+0+ ++ .+..-Capt. Lane 





p rhese vessels carry © clear White light at thelr mast head—green on starboard bow—red om Port 





Por freight or passage, apply to 





THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 
RES EN P DELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The Li- 
Ree denis dtemhin Company intend sailing thelr new steamships as follows : 


CITY OF GLASGOW, 1,600 tons, Capt. William Wytie. 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Robert Leitch 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA: 2,200 tons, (new ship). 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2,200 tons, ship). 


a 








THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
class passengers will be takem at $25 from Philadelphia, and $40 from 


Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
at corresponding rates. 


and Ire! : 
For freight or prssage apply to RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 


FOR NORFOLE, PETERSBURG AND RICHMOND. 


U. S. MAIL LINE. 
The Steam Ship JAMESTOWN, Lewis Parrisn, Commander, leaves Pier 13, N. R., every 
Saturpay afternoon, at 4 o’clock. 


The <= ~~ 4 Ship ROANOKE, Epwarp Cavenpy, Commander, every Tusspay afternoon, at 4 
clock. . 
Freight received every Friday and Saturday, Monday and Tuesday, but not after 3 o'clock oa 
days of sailing. For Freight apply on board and for passage to 
’ LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadwag._ 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
Es CRRRD Rit ES ee. 6 ely es Se 
i the line under the th in- 
The following ships, composing e of ets er th fetiowing osradayn trong 








York and London on 
to land 


the year ; touching at Portsmouth and receive passengers as 
Ships. Masters. Days of from Days of Sailing from 
Marg. E Pratt, sonata Yo. non wee 
. Evans une 9, , | Ja ovem. 17, 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, | June23, Oct. 13, ‘April 21, a ll, December 1, 
Ocean Queen, Griswold, | July 7, Oct. 27,| May 5, A t 2, Sane 
Amer. le, Moore, July 21, Nov. 10,|May 19, Septem. 8, 
, Hovey Aug. 4, Nov. 24,| June 2, Septem. 22, 
Champion, Aug. 18, Dec. 8, | June 16, October 6, 
Northumberland, Lord, eS Dec. 22,| June 30, October 20, 
Southampton, Tinker, May 19, Sept. 15.|July 14, Novem. 3. 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators, 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best description. 
The price for cabin is now fixed at $75, dutward, for each adult, without wines and 
Pad Neither the a A nor owners of these packets wil ible for letters, 
of packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JR MORGAN, and 470 South street, 
ALEX’R WILEY, ae 


BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 


NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 


HE following Ships, composing the Line of Packets under the Agency of the Subscribers, will 
sail as follows— 











Skips. Captains. From New York. From 
oo veeseg a oocbess April 11. . Aug. 11. .Dec. 11 | Jan. 26. .Ma: Bep. % 
Se. ....... MEW... + ose Feb. 11,.June 11. .Oct. 11| Mar. 25. .July 26, .Nov. 28 
b baw ....Shipley,........ | Jam. 11,.May 11. .Sept. 11} Feb. 26. .June 26. .Oct. 28 
West Point,....... BD. bt tvec ce Mar. 11, July 11. .Fov.'11| Apr. 26, . Ang. 26. .Dec. 8 
hese ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and experience, 
BR nyt om tions are all that can be desired in point of comfort and convenience, and 
are furnished with every of stores of the best kind. Puncthality in the days of 

will be strictly adhered to. 


Bye ef pargpas te Brera. «. «0. 00. 10 000 AR 

“ ‘to New York. ....60-.0+00- 
KERMIT & CAROW, NW. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool. 








PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
GBCOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on ie 


f each mouth, as follows :— 
_ New York. ge 
BE «ccc ccnceee ceepeeses «+ 16th February. 
ee obo Ist May jhe Wee lbedust on bo Ee Oa 
. Ist soe epbectocceecces coQ Bem Cltenet 
8T.NICHOLAS, et Febeaaay «.--. 0000 meshoeseoues eth Merch 
A 
MERCURY, New Clipper.) § Tit Sug... svsssveessvere — is a 
n November... .. SEE 66.66 05 08 6 eee ak oie . 
wos el RCS wotcl ah lartaerens’ ; September, 
Ww 3 Ist December... . aoe ee cn cescee’ 16th January. 
are all first class New York built vesse! with all requisite articles for the coms 
fort nd convenience of =~ pe Seeeell FI Ty mon ot experience in tbo trade. The price 
of it es or liquors. 
Roods sent the subscribers be forwarded free trom any cnr OREN, Ay actually 
161 Beasf aes, 
a ne 
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OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE. 





